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Marian Rich understands them. 
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Applications Now Accepted For Fall Session—October 8th Private Instruction Only 
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THEATRE SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS _ | Professional Studio 


PRESE! 
NORMAN BRACE, Director Twentieth Season Opens Sept. 24th ~* yaw WEEKLY sT0ce 
x FOR 


STAGE + SCREEN + RADIG + TELEVISION : Vout tetany Citi 
Day or Evening Classes, Short or Full Time Courses. Students may register under G.1. Bill of Riahts ’ V. Private work with 
- A J Miss Daly develops an 
SATURDAY CLASSES FOR CHILDREN AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS envied personality, 
2 
Directing and Teaching under a faculty of skilled professionals gives the student a saimautoae aot 


Training for Acting, 
Broadway standard, 


a thorough theatrical background. 
Former prodigies are SAIPPY HOMEIER, Star of M.G.M. Pictures; STEVE COCHRAN _ ae . 3. Professional con- 
Kaye in Wonder Man and Chester Morris in Boston Blackie: DICKUE and JOYCE VAN PA EN in | A tacts for Stage, Radio, 
The Wind Is Ninetv: ROBERT KING in Ten Little Indians: JOYCE FRANKLIN in a yee | ; Screen and Modeling 
JENNIFER BUNKER in Junior Miss: BOBBY SCHENK & ARTLIE QUINN in Kiss and Tell; ; ? engagements established 
PETER YOUMANS in Life With Father and many others. VIRGINIA DALY personally for you, 

Advanced students appear with Eourry Association Actors at Mr. Brace’s Summer Theatre, the 2 N York’ | Note: Only professionals 
famous GREENWOOD PLAYHOUSE at Peaks Island, Maine, in Broadway hit plays each week. ; pgp Mote 2 sous onal and promising talent ac. 

24 young Director cepted. 
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For Catalogue address Secretary, Suite 131 @ Telephone Circle 5-6167 
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. Write for Studio's 8 exclusive points 
CARNEGIE HALL, 154 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. % 10 W. 74th St., N.Y. 23. TRafalgar 7-4241 








FALL TERM 


FRANCES  ——— £ STARTS OCT. 1 
ROBINSON-DUFE snot 


GIVES YOU Experience is the best 
RADIO 


PROFESSIONAL “AUTHORITY” t teacher. Pasadena Playhouse, 
HE painstaking methods of instruction followed by this famous where 1600 public productions 
teacher and coach enable serious minded students to acquire sd have been staged, offers that 


professional authority in a single course. ” d 

Prominent producers and talent scouts who attend Miss Robinson- experience to equip you 
Duff's Little Theatre plays are amazed by the smooth, convincing pointment,. All instruction by f 

- : cae z R N is or careers 

performance of pupils trained within a period of only nine Miss Robinson-Duff in person. 

months or less. e on 

ENROLL EARLY IN OCTOBER FOR FALL COURSE 
—— Foreign-language instruction for non- 


oro fessions ‘oac , Stage ree fd r, 7 ® : 
Professional Coaching, Stage Directing, Voice English speaking students 
lraining for Teachers, Lawyers, Lecturers, etc. 


Literature on request 235 E. 62nd St., New York 21 RHinelander 4-7900 
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Private’ instruction by ap- 














Thorough 


REGISTRATION NOW ACCEPTED training in acting 


tume 
for FALL and WINTER SEASON and production, voice, costu 


ign mechanics ... 
Distinguished Faculty for TAP ® MUSICAL COM- desig y Mage mec 2 . 
EDY © BALLET © TOE © CHARACTER © ACROBATICS all phases of technique. Write 
LIMBERING © SPANISH today for information. 
®@ Classes (individual instruction) are conducted daily 


for Beginner, intermediate, Advanced, and Professional ° ° 
Registration - Sept. 26 to # 


students. 
® Special classes for children conducted on Wednesday GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director 
ond Seterday. CHARLES F. PRICKETT, General Manoger 


@ Evening Classes for business people. 
For Descriptive Literature write or phone 


cee nie? PASADENA 
JACK STANLY PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Dance 
School of the Theatre 


1658 B'way at 51st St., N. Y. 19, N.Y. 3 
CO 5-9223 33 S. El Molino Ave., Pasadena |, Ca 


























Jack Stanly, Jane Deering photographed in action 
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‘LeQUORNE 
HOUSE of the DANCE 


5 West 46th St., New York City 
(Off Fifth Avenue) LO 3-0176 









Ballroom, Ballet, Tap, Toe, Musical Comedy, 
Acrobatic, Limbering and Stretching, Body 
Sculpture and Exhibition Dancing 


BEGINNERS—ADVANCED 
PROFESSIONALS 





Classes and Private Lessons Daily Till 10 P.M. 


An Entire Building Devoted 
to Dancing 





FULL DAY AND EVENING SESSION 


LV. tamatic Workshop ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


OF THE NEW SCHOOL 


Announces the opening of its sixth year 
offering intensive courses in 
Acting, Speech, Playwriting, Directing, 
Designing, Radio, Television 


with practical experience and training given through 
its various Production Laboratories 


APPLICATIONS AND AUDITIONS NOW @ FOR INFORMATION: 
66 West 12th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 





e Classes Start in October 


Gr. 7-8464 














LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL OF 


RADIO and THEATRE 


Comprehensive 2-year course 
in Radio and Theatre Arts 





ANNOUNCING | STATION ROUTINE 
NEWSCASTING ACTING 
ADVERTISING MAKE-UP 
SCRIPT WRITING THEATRE 
Hie RADIO MUSIC _—CTELEVISION 
“| PRODUCTION VOICE 
DICTION 


Faculty of professionals 
Write for Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, M 














WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
and SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
A Division of 
WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Degrees: B.F.A. with major in speech and 
art and B.M. 


For Catalogue and Information address: 


The Dean 


WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 











Macon, Georgia 




















4 School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
| Seattle, Washington 


* Complete curriculum in field of drama leading to 
B.A. and M.A. degrees 


* Theatre library of more than 17,000 volumes 
* Famous Showboat and Penthouse Theatres oper- 
ating every week of the year 
* Marionette productions and radio programs 
* Staff of ten including John Ashby Conway, Donal 
Harrington, Robert Gray, Kenneth Carr, Ted 
Bell, Lloyd Johnson, Aurora Valentinetti 
*% Unsurpassed opportunities for training and ex- 
perience in the theatre 

Fall Semester 

November 1 to February 23 


For further information, address 
GLENN HUGHES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF 
DRAMA, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 5 














THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Sunt, Gable, Jeffrey Lyan, Jol Sh d, J 
Barker, Anne Baxter, M. Hunt, Comal’ Wilde, 
and John Dalle aes those trained. 


28th YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 


Productions for Talent Scouts 


FALL SESSION BEGINS 
OCTOBER 8th 
Accredited by Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration (G.1. Bill of Rights) 
SATURDAY CHILDREN’S CLASSES 
15 West 67th St., New York 23 

EN 2-3345 j 























AMERICAN ACADEMY 


of DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 





HE foremost institution for 
Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. The courses 
of the Academy furnish the essen- 
tial preparation for Directing and 












Teaching as well as for Acting. 


For Catalog Address Secretary 
ROOM 152, CARNEGIE HALL 
N NEW YOBK 19, N. Y. 
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THEATRE WORKSHOP 
WINTER TERM OPENS JAN. 14 


Day and Evening Classes 
Complete Training for 


STAGE « SCREEN « RADIO 


© Stage Technique 
© Stagecraft 
¢ Play Production 
© Screen Technique 
« Radio 
Talent Scouts Cover Weekly Plays 
FORMERLY MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP 
Approved for G. |. Bill of Rights 

























WILSHIRE AT FAIRFAx 
HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIF. 























‘AllDiene 2 Theatre 


50th Year. Pupils: Peggy Ann Garner, Lee Tracy, Lizabeth 
Scott, Una Merkel, Fred Astaire, Don Dunphy, Laurette 
Taylor, Etc. 


RADIO « STAGE « SCREEN 
LEARN TO ACT BY ACTING 
Stock Theatre appearances (while learning) in late Broad- 
way successes and new plays seen by producers 
DEPARTMENTS 
(1) Modem and Classic Drama, Speech Arts 
(2) Vocal, Opera, Musical Comedy, Popular 
(3) Tap, Ballet, Toe and Concert Dencing 
(4) Radio, Singing, Acting, Announcing 
NEW TERM— OCTOBER 
Separate High School and Children’s Annex 
Catalog — Apply Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19 












. MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
by i | | Head of the School 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 

sa _ Assistant Head # 


_ ACTING, RADIO, 
~~ DIRECTING, DESIGN | 





Acting Company for Advanced Students 
6.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
For Information Write: 
LOUISE DALE aan a3 . 
Goodman Memorial 
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‘FEAGIN SCHOOL 





Mil 


OF DRAMA & RADIO 


31st Year 
@ STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
@ RADIO 


@ TELEVISION 
Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in 


Effective Speech, Personality and Poise. 
Public Appearances while in training. 


Separate High Schoo! and Childrea's Departmest 
Day and Evening Classes 


FALL TERM BEGINS OCT. 3 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radio City) 

630 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N. Y. 





























STUDIO 
of 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
STELLA RICHARD-HERLINGER 


Director 


MARY FARRELL- YOUNG 


Co-Director 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 
Founder and Former Director of the 
New York SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


OPENING of the 
Season 1945-46 
Sept. 21st 1945 


AT THE 
New Srupios 
LOCATED 
151 West 54TH STREET 
New York 19, N. Y. 
ACTING TECHNIQUE 
DIRECTING 
SPEECH — DICTION 
DANCE 
BODY WORK 
FENCING 
RADIO 
CHORAL-SPEAKING 
se se . 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 
e e es 
Day & Eventnc Crasses 
o se e 
SaTURDAY CHILDREN’S CLASSES 
. * * 
Hicx Scsaoonr StupENT CLAssEs 
- - e 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS: 
151 WEST 54TH STREET 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
CIrcle 5~9276 














DRAMATISTS PLAY 
SERVICE 


NEW FALL PLAYS 
A Bell for Adano @ Jacobowsky and the Colonel 
® Laura @ The Perfect Marriage @ Snafu @ The 
Hasty Heart @ Ramshackle Inn @ Career Angel 
(male and female versions) @ Kiss and Tell 
(Available for amateur production in most of 
the country) 
The Voice of the Turtle 
(Not available yet for amateur production) 
Books $2.00 
RECENT PLAYS MOST OF WHICH ARE 
AVAILABLE IN MOST TERRITORY 
The Cornls Green @ Rebecca @ Junior Miss @ Only 
an Orphan Girl © Over 21 © Sudsin Your Eye @ 
Dark Eyes © The Doughgirls @ My Sister Eileen 


New complete catalog sent free of charge 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 
6 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


























INSTRUCTOR-DIRECTOR 
WANTED 


Outstanding school requires services of 
instructor-director who can teach theatre 
subjects and can direct plays 
Must have at least an A.B. Degree 

information concerning 
educational background, 
references, etc. 
Box Number 350 
THEATRE ARTS 
130 West 56th Street 
New York 19, New York 


Write giving 
experience, 























YOUNG DANCERS’ 
STUDIO 
TRUDY GOTH, HENRY SHWARZE 
BALLET 
BODY CONTROL 
INTERPRETIVE DANCING 
151 W. 54th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
Circle 6-1232 











The NATIONAL WAR FUND is a 
civilian fund — raised by voluntary 
giving in America — and makes it pos- 
sible to send help to some 70,000,000 
people in 125 different countries. 


It takes many billions to win a war — 
and it takes many billions to save the 
people who are devastated by war. 


With the glory of victory comes the 
overwhelming tragedy of the suffering 
of those who are still alive in the coun- 
tries where the war was fought. 


Unless these people are helped to live 
— unless it is made possible for them to 
come back into living conditions decent 
enough for decent human beings to live 
in — the war will not be won by the 
Allies, but by the beasts who meant to 
destroy the world. The Allies fought to 
save civilization — and a very large part 
of that job means saving the civilian 
victims of the war. 

The need for the NATIONAL WAR 
FUND is so obvious — the good which 
it does is so far reaching — surely no 
one needs to be reminded or urged to 
keep on giving to it through local com- 
munity war funds, 

Americans will keep on proving that 
they are thankful to be able to send 
help from this fortunate country to the 
stricken ones who did not escape de- 
struction as we have. 


Rachel Crothers 


| 











THE 
'NEIGHBORHOOp 


| PLAYHOUSE 


| SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


| offers two year; 


intensive training 
in theatre techniques 
Catalogue on request Auditions by appointment 


16 West 46th Street, New York, N.Y, 
BR 9-9766 











a (7). 


WANTED! 


A PLAY FOR 
BROADWAY 


= RE] 


Purposes 


...to Award a Prize of 
$1,000.00. 
(For the Play Selected) 


... produce the Play on 
Broadway. 
($25,000.00 deposited in 
escrow with National City 
Bank of New York) 


«+-play to Remain Sole Prop- 
erty of Author. 
(Subject to Dramatists Guild 
Production Contract) 


---a@ Midwest Tryout of Play 
Selected. 
(At Kansas City’s Resident 
Theatre) 


Sponsored by Dramatists Play 
Service of New York and 
Kansas City Resident 
Theatre 


For Detailed Information 
Write to: 
RESIDENT THEATRE 
PRODUCTION CO. 
1250 Dierks Building 


| 
| 





























Kansas City 6, Missouri 
———— 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Also recommended films for discrimi- 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pictures 
now or soon to be in general release are 


included.) 


ON THE BOARDS 
LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 


in its sixth year, this comedy of home life 
in the Eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, text by Oscar 
Hammerstein II and Agnes de Mille’s 
dances. (Theatre Guild) 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dec. 8, 
1943) John van Druten’s ingratiating 
comedy interpreted by Martha Scott and 
Elliott Nugent. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 


FOLLOW THE GIRLS (April 8, 10944) 
musical comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddie 
Davis. With Gertrude Niesen. (Al Borde) 


HATS OFF TO ICE (June 22, 1944) with 
Freddie Trenkler and Carol Lynne. Stag- 
ing by Catherine Littlefield. (Henie and 
Wirtz) 


SONG OF NORWAY (Aug. 21, 1944) a gay 
operetta based on Edvard Grieg’s life and 
music, freshly sung by a musical cast 
headed by Irra Petina. Dances by Balan- 
chine. (Edwin Lester) 


ANNA LUCASTA (Aug. 30, 1044) The 
American Negro Theatre’s production of 
Philip Yordan’s drama soundly acted by a 
fine cast. With Hilda Simms and Frederick 
O'Neal. (Wildberg) 


BLOOMER GIRL (Oct. & 1044) musical 
with lovely trappings. Script and score, 
Harburg and Arlen; sets, Lemuel Ayres; 
dances, de Mille. (Wilson-Goldstone) 


I REMEMBER MAMA (0Oc¢t. 19, 1944) with 
Mady Christians in the lead. John van 
Druten’s dramatization of the Forbes’ 
stories makes excellent theatre fare. 
(Rodgers-Hammerstein) 





NEW YORK’S NO. 1 
MUSICAL HIT! 





45th Si. West 
of 8th Ave. 


Eves. 8:40, Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:40 


MARTIN BECK THEATR 











“THE HIT ICE SHOW OF THE CENTURY.” 


— Garland, Journal-American 


“A TERRIFIC BARGAIN... TAKE THE 
WHOLE FAMILY.” — Coleman, Mirror 


75¢ + $1.25 + $1.65 Pius tax 


Sat. Eves. Only: 75¢ to $2.40 Plus Tax 
SONJA HENIE and ARTHUR M. WIRTZ 


present 


HATS OFF TO ICE 
CENTER THEATER 


Rockefeller Center Co. 53-5474 
America’s Only Ice Theatre 


Eves. 8:40, Sunday 8:15. No Monday Perf. 
Mats. Wed., Sat. 2:40, Sun. at 3. 


Mail Orders Filled 








“HITS WITH A JOYOUS BANG!” 


—Coleman, Mirror 


JOSEPH M. HYMAN & BERNARD HART 


present 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA 


Directed by MOSS HART 


HENRY MILLER’S Theatre, 43rd St., E. of B’way 
Eves. 8:40 Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2:40 





—— <i 





—— — 











| 





John Vickers 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


SPECIALIST 


IN STAGE PHOTOGRAPHS 
& Professional Portraits 


298. Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 
London .. . England 
Telephone VICtoria 4915 
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See for Yourself (continued) 


HARVEY (Nov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay Usher 
an invisible, tall, white rabbit to toyy: 
Mary Chase’s pixy comedy. With ie 
phine Hull. (Brock Pemberton) 


THE LATE GEORGE APLEY (Nop, ,, 
1944) Leo G. Carroll as a delightful By 
ton Brahmin in the John the 
George Kaufman version of the novel 
directed by the latter. (Max Gordon) 


A BELL FOR ADANO (Dec. 6, 1944) ji | 
Hersey’s heartwarming story of an Ay | 
Major in Sicily, turned into good thet, 
by Paul Osborn. With Fredric March ay: 
the bell. (Leland Hayward) 


DEAR RUTH (Dec. 13, 1044) an absyyj 
idea from the pen of Norman Krasna, gai) 
directed by Moss Hart, in the Junior 
tradition, with Lenore Lonergan, (Jos 
Hyman and Bernard Hart) 


ON THE TOWN (Dec. 28, 1944) engaging 
musical with emphasis on dances }j 
Jerome Robbins to Bernstein’s sco: 
directed by George Abbott; sets by Olive 
Smith. With Sono Osato. (Feigay-Smiij 


UP_IN CENTRAL PARK (Jan. 27) oy | 

New York in a musical comedy perio) } 
piece with Romberg’s tuneful music ap; | 
Bay’s evocative sets. (Michael Todd) | 


DARK OF THE MOON (Mar. 14) Hox. | 
ard Richardson’s and William Berney’ | 
arresting musical fantasy about a Witch. 
Boy played by Richard Hart. (Lee Shuber) 

THE GLASS MENAGERIE (Mar, 3) | 

Tennessee Williams’ sensitive and ily. | 

minating play brilliantly performed by | 

Laurette Taylor; Eddie Dowling acting 

directing (with Margo Jones) and 4 

producing. (Dowling-Singer) 


CAROUSEL (Apr. 19) a lovely and tuneful 
New England version of Liliom by Rod | 
gers and Hammerstein, gaily set and og | 
tumed by Mielziner and White with Agnes | 
de Mille ballets and Mamoulian directing, | 
(Theatre Guild) 


THE WIND IS NINETY (June 21) about 
a dead flyer who returns home. With 
Blanche Yurka and Bert Lytell. (Shubert. 
de Courville) 


MARINKA (July 18) a musical version of 
the Mayerling tragedy, concocted by 
George Marion and Karl Farkas to E. 
Kalman’s score. Starring Joan Roberts 
and Harry Stockwell. (Leventhal-Howari) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


MR. STRAUSS GOES TO BOSTON, mu- 
sical about the Waltz King’s visit in 1872 
Music: Robert Stolz; lyrics: Robert Sour 
sets: Stewart Chaney; costumes: Walter | 
Florell; dances: Balanchine; Mr. Brentano 
directing. (Felix Brentano) 


DEVILS GALORE, a fantasy by Eugene 
Vale about a Devil who finds he is better 
than human beings. (Wm. Cahn Prod.) 


YOU TOUCHED ME, based on a D. 
Lawrence story, by Tennessee Williams 
and Donald Windham. Edmund Gwent, 
Catherine Willard, Montgomery Ciilt, 
with Mr. McClintic directing. (Guin 
Mc Clintic) 


FOREVER IS NOW, comedy by Adee 
Longmire about a USO troupe in Italy. § 
(Gertrude Macy) 


DEEP ARE THE ROOTS, by Amaui f 
d’Usseau and James Gow, about a Neg 
soldier’s return to his southern 
Elia Kazan directing. (Kermit 
garden and George Heller) 
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| CARIB SONG, Katherine Dunham's West 

| Indian show with sets by Jo Mielziner and 

| costumes by Motley. (Stanton-Hunter- 
Dunham and George Heller) 





THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 









LIVE LIFE AGAIN, verse drama by Dan 
A New Musical Play Totheroh. Sawyer Falk to direct; sets: 
Albert Johnson; costumes: Grace Hous- 

ton. (Sherman Krellberg) 


CAROUSEL 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by os Can RAMMERSTEIN, 2d 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with John Raitt, Jan Clayton, Jean Darling, 
Eric Mattson, Christine Johnson, Jean Casto 
MAJESTIC W. 44th St. Mats. Thurs, & Sat. 


POLONAISE, Chopin musical arranged by 
Bronislaw Kaper; book by Gottfried Rein- 
hardt and Anthony Veiller; lyrics by John 
Latouche. With Jan Keipura and Marta 
Eggerth. Edward Duryea Dowling direct- 


ing. (Schmidlapp-Bloonifieid) 












THERESE, Thomas Job's dramatization of 
the Zola novel. Margaret Webster direct- 
ing a cast including Eva LeGallienne, 
Dame May Whitty, Victor Jory. (Ada- 
wans-Payne-Jennings) 


MR. COOPER’S LEFT HAND, a George 
Abbott comedy by Clifford Goldsmith 
about a father and his adolescent daugh- 
ter. (Abbott- Meyers) 





The Musical Hit 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘‘Green Grow the Lilacs’” 
Music by Richard Rodgers — Book & Lyrics 
by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd Directed by 
Rouben Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 
Harold Joseph Iva . _Ruth 
Keel ° Buloff Withers Weston 

St, James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


a 


THE NATIONAL COMPANY 


Ford’s Theatre, Baltimore; Shubert 
Theatre, New Haven; Memorial Theatre, 
Hartford; Colonial Theatre, Boston 












THE ASSASSIN, Irwin Shaw’s drama of the 
Darlan assassination, with Martin Gabel 
directing. (Wharton-Gabel) 


THE RUGGED PATH, Robert Sherwood’s 
play about newspaper men in the past 
four years of conflict. With Spencer Tracy 
in the lead and Garson Kanin directing. 
Playwrights’ Co.) 
















ON THE SCREEN 
A MEDAL FOR BENNY, affectionate film 
of a story by John Steinbeck and Jack 
Wagner, with performances by J. Carrol 
Naish and Mikhail Rasumny, two 
paisanos, that put this film into the class of 





as 


a major treat. (Paramount) 

OVER 21, Sidney Buchman’s film adap- 
tation of the Ruth Gordon stage play, 
with Irene Dunne and Alexander Knox 
and, as though anything more were nec- 
essary, a first-rate script. (Columbia) 

SAN PIETRO, a half-hour record of the 
Allied siege of one Italian hill-town. This 
is John Huston’s film, written, directed 


and narrated by him for the Signal Corps, 
and it stands at the top of the list of war- 
time documentaries. 


‘HE STORY OF G. I. JOE, Lester Cowan's 
film of the Ernie Pyle book, which cap- 
tures with authenticity and understand- 
ing the elusive qualities that go to make 
up the collective G. I. Joe. Acting (Bur- 
gess Meredith starred), direction (William 
Wellman), scriptwriting (Leopold Atlas, 
Guy Endore, Philip Stevenson), all share 
credit for this fine motion picture. (United 
Artists) 
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oOSEVELT was written by Eric Ambler and Peter 
o| Manager Ustinov, directed by Carol Reed, and 
n Corpenter, Gene! 1, NEW yoRK stars David Niven in a picture worthy of 
a AVENUE . ‘sth hy STREE si Terminal its talented makers. (Twentieth Century- 
ogni ree Grand Centre 9 const Fox) 
Direct En HOTELS FROM - : _ | 
OTHER HILTON said men nao WONDER MAN, features Danny Kaye | 
Chicago: | oe :Th Kotown in a festival of comedy and moonshine 
mane” Hilton, Presi that leaves no doubt but that he is just 






c. N. 





that. Sylvia Fine contributes the best in 
sketches for her husband. (Goldwyn-RKO) 
| Recommended from earlier lists: 
| A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN 
MURDER, MY SWEET 
| OBJECTIVE BURMA 
THE FIGHTING LADY 
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“An urbane, literate and completely charming 
play — delightful theatre, brilliantly produced." 
— Morehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


THE LATE 
GEORGE APLEY 


By JOHN P. MARQUAND 
& GEO. S. KAUFMAN 


with LEO G, CARROLL 


Janet Percy Margaret 
BEECHER WARAM DALE 
LYCEUM 45 St. E. of B’y CH 4-4256 
Eves. 8:40 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
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“A MUSICAL TREASURE!” 


— WALTER WINCHELL 
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BROADWAY THEATRE, at 53 St. @ Mats. Wed. & Sat. 








“ ‘Harvey’ is one of those blessed theatri- 
cal events . . . has enchantment and infinite 
delight ... irresistible comedy which 
no theatre lover can afford to miss.” 

— BARNES, Herald Tribune 
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THE DUCHESS OF MALFI by John Webster, with John Gielgud (seated 
as Duke Ferdinand and Leon Qu irtermaine as the C ‘ardinal, was one of the 
most successful productions of ‘the Haymarket repertory season last winter. 
Mr. Gielgud’s ‘tortured torturer, passion racked and brain-sick’ was an 
overwhelming performance, according to Ivor Brown. Having directed 
Lady i indermere’s Fan, the first play of the new season at the Haymarket, 
Mr. Gielgud is now on his way to India with Hamlet and Blithe Spirit 

















Theatre Arts 


OC TOR ER 


1945 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


TOTAL PEACE—A NATIONAL 
THEATRE—GENERAL IKE OF 
THE MOVIES 


HE DRAMATIC weeks that marked 
, es climax of what Winston Church- 
ill called this ‘grim and ferocious epoch’, 
marked also the beginning of a new 
world. The atomic bomb shattered more 
than the cities to which it brought 
apocalyptic destruction, more than the 
Japanese Empire, already tottering from 
the Allies’ relentless blows. It shattered 
the last vestige of complacency in even 
the most unimaginative minds, it made 
forever impossible a return to the status 
quo of petty national ambitions and 
endless bloody bickering. 
The new world must be a world of 























The new season is under way; the expect- 
ant moment before the curtain rises is 
being repeated countless times along the 
mainstem; and on the nether side of the 


peace. It is no longer a question of moral footlights, countless performers join the 


values, but of desperate necessity. The 
atomic bomb may, as General Eisen- 
hower put it, blackmail the world into 
peace, but it will not do so unless every 
human being and every civilized institu- 
tion bends its energies to that end. The 
theatre, which today through its daugh- 
ter arts of movie, radio and television, 
has so powerful an influence on the mass 
mind, must do its share in laying the 
broad foundations of tolerance and mu- 
tual understanding on which a strong, 


sailor-actors above (from On the Town) 
in the age-old pastime of counting the 
house (drawing by Peter Larkin). 


ALL THE political and economic 
complications involved in 1946 life in 
the Netherlands are not enough to 
keep the theatre from striking out 
towards a new life with a play, The 
Nameless of 1942, by Auguste Du- 
fresne, which deals with the experi- 
ences of a Dutch family active in the 
underground movement. While the 
play was still in rehearsal, the house 
was reported to have been sold out 
for weeks in advance. 
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THE HOLD that Paris has long held 
over the lion’s share of French music 
and theatre is to be loosened for the 
benefit of the provinces under a new 
program of the Ministry of Na- 
tional Education. André Obey, au- 
thor of Lucréce, has been appointed 
chief of the Division of Theatres and 
Music, with this widespread theatre 
revival as his special obligation: so 
as to provide a living for more ar- 
tists and craftsmen than the Paris 
theatre alone can offer; to stimulate 
new talent by local opportunity; 
and to ‘relieve the strains of collec- 
tive living enforced by war’ through 
the satisfactions which theatre and 
music can give. In spite of all this 
centrifugal activity, however, the 
revival of the theatre in Paris has 
not been neglected. Louis Jouvet 
has again assumed the direction of 
the Théatre de l’Athenée. Pitoéff’s 
place at the Mathurins is filled by 
Marchat and Herrand, who began 
their season with Federigo, a first 
play by the poet, René Laporte. 
Charles Dullin is back at the Sarah 
Bernhardt with King Lear. The 
Comédie Frangaise presents a trans- 
lation by André Gide of Antony 
and Cleopatra, and A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream at the Théatre Edouard 
VII is directed by Pierra. 


& 
‘BRINGING together 3500 writers 
in a working organization was an 
experiment new to America and the 
world.’ So reads the report of the 
Hollywood Writers Mobilization 
which performed that feat in the 
interests of the war effort. Acting 
as the agency through which west 
coast writers could donate their serv- 
ices to the cause of victory, the 
HWM can point to a record which 
looms impressive even through the 
dry facts of the following statistics: 
Documentary and Short Subject 
Films contributed, 195; Radio Scripts, 
1050; Army and Navy Camp 
Sketches, 910; Feature Articles, 116. 
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enduring union among the nations of the 
world can be erected. 


E NEED a National Theatre for 

many reasons, not least of them for 
the service it can render in the battle for 
better understanding. Already the pro- 
cess has started in Europe, the weaving 
of the healing warp and woof of intel- 
lectual as well as material exchange. 
England has sent its Old Vic company 
to play in the hallowed precincts of the 
Comédie Francaise, the Comédie has 
played in London. But the United States 
has no method of inviting these artists 
to its shores, nor of sending a similarly 
high-calibre repertory, reflecting the best 
in our theatre, to the capitals of our Al- 
lies. This is absurd, for our theatre, prop- 
erly organized, has comparable talents, 
our dramatic literature its own proud 
treasures. Let us wait no longer. Surely, 
during the war, the individuals who 
make up the American Theatre have 
come of age. Surely they can now get to- 
gether and launch a constructive Na- 
tional Theatre program. The scheme for 
a Public Theatre Foundation, worked 
out by Robert Porterfield and Robert 
Breen while they were both still in the 
armed forces and published in this issue, 
is one method of attacking the multiple 
problems of an American National The- 
atre. 

Here, then, or elsewhere, lies the an- 
swer to the form that such an organiza- 
tion might take. But a blueprint is 
merely a framework. The ultimate suc- 
cess of any plan lies in the capacity and 
the integrity of the artists of the theatre 
who will make it function. 

















THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


ee ROLE of film personality is new 
to General Eisenhower, but it fits 
him as squarely as the shoulders of his 
well-cut uniform. The chief architect of 
the Allied victory in Europe appears sev- 
eral times in recent motion-picture news: 
as a critic, widely quoted for his estimate 
of the Story of G. I. Foe (‘the greatest war 

icture ever made’); as star performer 
in The True Glory, official record of the 
European campaign, directed by Garson 
Kanin and Carol Reed; and as one of the 
initiators of that excellent film, since it 
was his idea to merge the British and 
American versions into a single picture 
that would be truly international in 
scope. 


, ie MALY OPERA, back in Leningrad 
after a long wartime absence, opened 
their theatre with Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
The Tsar’s Bride. It is doubtful whether 
the following paragraph, appearing in 
International Literature, could concern 
any but a Russian theatre: “On returning 
to their native town the troupe were 
given a few weeks’ leave, but instead of 
taking a holiday the members of the per- 
sonnel promptly set to work restoring the 
building of their theatre. Artists were 
converted into masons and carpenters, 
painters and plasterers. The musicians of 
the orchestra repaired the waterworks 
and heating system; the lighting workers 
put the power installation in order, the 
roof was repaired by property men and 
costumers. More than ten thousand 
square metres of wall were given a coat 
of oil paint by the actors. And not till the 
work was done did they all turn once 
more to their respective jobs.’ 


THOUGH the war may be officially 
over, a new period of sweating it out 
has only just begun for millions of 
men in uniform. To some of them, 
making and studying theatre may 
provide a constructive way of using 
this inevitable waiting period. Spe- 
cial Services has already dispatched 
the first of a group of one hundred 
‘Army Actresses’ who will go over- 
seas to perform with soldier com- 
panies in the European Zone of 
Occupation. The Army is also setting 
up a school of the theatre in Biar- 
ritz under the direction of Lt. Col. 
Albert McCleery and Dr. Hubert 
C. Heffner (of Stanford University). 
Another incentive to theatre-mind- 
edness is the third playwriting con- 
test sponsored by the National Thea- 
tre Conference (Cleveland, Ohio). 
This is open to men and women in 
the Army regardless of rank or geo- 
graphic location. Prizes from $500 
to $50 are offered. Jan. I, 1946, is the 
deadline for mailing. 


s 

BUENOS AIRES, which has some 
of the finest opera in the world, many 
comedies and musicals and less often 
real success with serious dramas, 
offers the following interesting note 
on its late season, as reported in 
La Prensa. Two plays have passed 
the hundred performance mark. The 
first is Moliére’s The Miser, in a 
Spanish version by Pedro E. Pico, 
with Luis Arata as Harpagon, and 
directed by Antonio Cunill Caba- 
nellas. The other is Sangre Negra, a 
translation by Manuel Barbera of 
Native Son by Richard Wright and 
Paul Green, directed and acted by 
Narciso Ibdfiez Menta. 

Another note of interest to Amer- 
icans comes in the announcement of 
a film, The Cavalcade of the Circus, 
detailing the whole story of the early 
tent theatres, their enlargement into 
a circus with pantomimes and horse 
dramas, and their gradual capture of 
the Argentine stage. 
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Things to Come 
Broadway in Prospect 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


HE post-war season opened on Broadway not with the first night 
Te some tight little drama run off demurely in a side-street play- 
house, but with a roar and a howl of exultation, with dancing in the 
streets and the blaze of lights, with flags waving, ticker-tape stream- 
ing, confetti raining from high-flung windows and a blare of noise 
dinning the ears. This was the people’s festival, a Dionysian revel, 
unstaged and unrehearsed, expressing a nation’s blind joy that the 
killing was over, that Tom, Dick and Harry would come safely home, 
that it was good to be alive. A great human cyclone struck the theatre 
section and turned it into a giant fair ground. But by midweek the 
pace had slowed. The crowds strolled more quietly down the middle 
of the streets and avenues, or sat, country fashion, on the curbs. 
Faces grew thoughtful; the inward eye contemplated the future. 

What did it all mean? Why had the war been, and where was the 
‘peace’ leading to? These are the questions that everyone asks today, 
and for the theatre-minded they become specific. Will the stage, which 
during the war has served well enough as a place of refuge from the 
crowding terrors of this most brutal of conflicts, take up the task of 
helping to build the peace? Will it at last allow itself to grow to its 
own full stature, repudiate its inferiority complex and step out into 
the light as a mature and dynamic art? Obviously it is too soon to tell, 
but there are hopeful signs and portents. 

The first month of the new season indicated a pattern that will 
probably prevail in this inevitably chaotic year — a pattern of new 
things and old, of tried formulas and tentative explorations. First of 
all, the unusually large number of hold-overs, mostly comedies and 
musicals, that have weathered the war years show every indication of 
continuing into the peace. These are, in order of honorable old age, 
Life with Father which moved from the Empire Theatre to the cosier 
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Fred Fehl 





MARINKA, the earliest musical added to the generous showing of seven 
held over from last season, offers the Mayerling tragedy in the form of a 
run-of-the-mill Broadway musical, with (above) Joan Roberts and Harry 
Stockwell as the lovers and Reinhold Schunzel as Franz Joseph. 





Vandamm 


[I REMEMBER MAMA, having weathered the summer season, leads off 
its second winter’s run with Mady Christians still the wise and resourceful 
mother and Oscar Homolka the explosive Uncle Chris of John van Druten’s 
engaging play. Frances Heflin is now the play’s narrator-heroine. 





George Karger 


—_ = 


A BELL FOR ADANO, after a summer recess, reopened the week of the 
Japanese surrender, with Fredric March still playing Joppolo, Everett 
Sloane, Sgt. Borth. Here Gilbert Mack plays Zito. This play of an American’s 
efforts to bring democracy to a fascist town is still in the news. 
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THE GLASS MENAGERIE 


Laurette Taylor, The Mother, puts the finishing touches on the party dress 
of her daughter | Julie Haydon) as the two wait in anxiety and hope for the 
Gentleman Caller. Tennessee Williams’ four-charac ter drama of memories, 
with Eddie Dowling and Anthony Ross in the men’s roles, continues its 
phenomenal run. The Glass Menagerie has just been published by Random 
House. It is printed as originally written, with the author’s own production 
suggestions, many of which were eliminated in get a because, the 
author writes, ‘The extraordinary power of Miss Taylor’s performance 
made it suitable to have the utmost simplicity in the phy sical production.’ 

The original closing lines appear in the published version. Like the rest of the 
play, they are set in the minor key: for nowadays the world is lit by 
lightning. Blow out your candles, Laura — and so goodbye. 














BROADWAY IN PROSPECT 


precincts of the Bijou, where there seems to be no reason to suppose 
that it will not go on forever. The success of Life with Father (it starts 
its seventh year in November) and of J Remember Mama, which is 
only a year old but has the earmarks of longevity, seems to prove the 
truth of the much publicized parent-fixation of the great American 
public. Only one other theme can compete in popularity — if long 
runs are the criterion — and that is the worthy institution of love. 
The Voice of the Turtle, also written and directed by John van Druten 
as was | Remember Mama, has changed its leading lady thrice, but 
nothing affects its steady popularity. Martha Scott is its new heroine, 
with Vickie Cummings replacing Audrey Christie as the third mem- 
ber of the triangle and Elliott Nugent still standing by. What plays 
of the new season will join this category of long run hits only a crystal- 
gazer would dare to predict, but another play by John van Druten is 
in the works, called, when last heard of, The Mermaids Singing. The 
irrepressible Lindsay and Crouse of Life with Father fame have been 
hatching an opus with the intriguing title of I’d Rather Be Left, a 
comedy with political implications which Leland Hayward has on his 
schedule. That promised sequel to Father, Life with Mother, has re- 
peatedly appeared in the news but seems at the moment dormant. 
Equally impossible to foresee is when and in what form the new 
creative talent will appear. The poet is apt to come wandering onto 
the scene in the spring of the year, usually unheralded, always in 
unexpected guise. His name is not legion. During the past five years 
or.so there was one William Saroyan and then last winter Tennessee 
Williams. The Glass Menagerie is still here as a reminder that, war or 
no war, the poet goes on forever. Guthrie McClintic is starting the 
season with You Touched Me, the Tennessee Williams—Donald Wind- 
ham play which THEATRE ARTS readers will remember as having been 
given at the Cleveland Play House and in Pasadena, though it has 
not yet been seen in New York. Edmund Gwenn is in the cast and 
Montgomery Clift; Mr. McClintic will direct. The fall, in fact, has 
more than its share of the unusual. Dan Totheroh, absent from 
Broadway for almost a decade, will have his verse drama Live Life 
Again produced by Sherman S. Krellberg, with Sawyer Falk, who 
staged it at the University of Syracuse in 1939, in charge of direction. 
Further poetic promise is held out by Michael Myerberg who is still 
planning to present Padraic Colum’s Balloon, that fantastic comedy 
based on a commedia dell ’arte technique which though not new has 
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never been given a New York showing. Myerberg is also lining up for 
the more distant future an elaborate presentation of Lute Song, the 
Chinese classic adapted by Will Irwin and Sidney Howard, which has 
had several showings in the non-commercial theatre recently — nota- 
bly at Carnegie Tech and Catholic University. Ethel Barrymore will 
direct a cast of sixty headed by Mary Martin. There will be a score 
by Raymond Scott and scenes and costumes by Robert Edmond 
Jones — a combination of talents that smacks of unreality. 

In the realm of greater probability is Katharine Cornell’s produc- 
tion of Jean Anouilh’s version of the Antigone of Sophocles. Miss 
Cornell will, of course, play the leading role, a part whose noble, 
tragic lines should suit her well. The play will be given in modern 
dress as it was presented in Paris during the occupation. The Germans 
let it pass uncensored since it was so venerable a classic. They did not 
notice, or pretended to overlook, the fact that French audiences 
found in it a heartening outlet for their suppressed defiance, a public 
expression of their hatred of the ‘tyrant’ conquerors. Two other im- 
portant poetic revivals are promised: the Theatre Guild’s 4 Winter’s 
Tale directed by B. Iden Payne, which may be the first of that 
Shakespearean repertory the Guild planned to launch a year ago, and 
Jane Cowl’s own production of Much Ado About Nothing with Miss 
Cowl as Beatrice and Harold Young as co-director. This is hardly an 
impressive list of classic revivals. Playgoers will still have to fly to 
London to enjoy the richness of the theatre’s past unless the Theatre 
; Guild actually carries out some of its other hopeful schemes including 
revivals of Peer Gynt (with José Ferrer) and of Desire under the Elms. 

For the moment Margaret Webster, who can usually be counted on 
for at least one Shakespearean production a season, has deserted 
poetry for realism and is directing Eva Le Gallienne in Therese, a 
dramatization by Thomas Job of Emile Zola’s Thérése Raquin. It will 
be remembered that the combination of Miss Le Gallienne, Mr. Job 
and an ingenious murder, followed by intense psychological anguish, 
made for excellent theatre in Uncle Harry of recent theatre fame. 
Zola’s tale presents some of these same ingredients and is one of the 
early items in the psychological melodrama or the crime category 
which is sure to have many entries during the coming year. 

Of the plays dealing directly with the ‘late’ war, 4 Bell for Adano, 
which reopened in the full sweep of the rejoicings over the Japanese 
surrender, is still to the point. Though the problems Major Joppolo 
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faces in his battered Sicilian town are far less gruelling than those con- 
fronting our armies of occupation in Germany and Japan, yet the 
basic necessity of democratic reeducation in the fascist state remains 
the same, and Fredric March by his sincere and understanding per- 
formance as the AMG Major helps to focus these values. The Osborn- 
Hersey play is about to be produced in London with H. C. Potter 
directing as he did here. New York, in turn, will shortly see Irwin 
Shaw’s The Assassin which had its original production in England. 
The Shaw play is also about the war — a phase of it that preceded 
the Sicilian invasion. Written while its author was serving overseas, 
it is concerned with the plottings and counterplottings in North 
Africa which were climaxed by the assassination of Admiral Darlan. 
Frank Sundstrom is in the cast. Martin Gabel, co-producer with 
Carly Wharton and Gilbert Miller, will direct. 

The last four titanic years are the background — and subject — 
of Robert Sherwood’s new play, The Rugged Path, which the Play- 
wrights’ Company will, of course, sponsor and Capt. Garson Kanin 
will direct. It has brought Spencer Tracy back from Hollywood after 
fifteen years of moving-picture stardom and promises much interest 
both in material and production. Mr. Sherwood, as President Roose- 
velt’s friend and literary advisor and as one of the founders and guid- 
ing spirits of the OWI, has seen many of the world’s great events 
from the inside. His war experience will undoubtedly inform this new 
play, whatever its locale, just as his mounting dedication to the cause 
of freedom and democracy has influenced his writing from Jdiot’s 
Delight through Abe Lincoln in Illinois to There Shall Be No Night. 

Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, who took this last play to London 
two years ago and have spent the intervening period playing in that 
much-bombed capital and briefly in the war zones of Europe, are re- 
turning to New York with an English play in their trans-Atlantic 
luggage. Terence Rattigan’s O Mistress Mine, in which they will ap- 
pear, was known as Love in Idleness during its successful run in Lon- 
don. It is a comedy with a war background rather than a war theme, 
and will be produced by the Guild and John C. Wilson. The Lunts 
are once more toying with the idea of reviving The Guardsman and 
giving Turgenev’s 4 Month in the Country —a step toward that 
repertory season or permanent company which they have often dis- 
cussed. Besides O Mistress Mine there will inevitably be a number of 
plays with war as a background, among them several concerned more 
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or less frivolously with USO companies overseas. Gertrude Macy, 
who was with the Cornell company on its wartime tour abroad and 
is therefore a good judge of authenticity, turns producer to sponsor 
Adele Longmire’s Forever Is Now, a comedy about USO actors of 
which she herself was one. 4 Comédie Francaise by Joseph Fields and 
Capt. Jerome Chodorov is set in occupied Paris with a non-collaborat- 
ing actor-manager as the protagonist. London and New York may 
see this play simultaneously. Rachel Crothers’ Back to the Sun deals 
with a theme which will undoubtedly appear in many plays as yet 
unnamed and unannounced — the return of the soldier. Tried last 
spring as Bill Comes Back, it is promised in revised form for some 
time in the early months of the fall. Zpennine Grape by Major Richard 
Maibaum is also a ‘play about coming home’, which George Kondolf 
plans to bring in later in the year. 

There is no indication that the innovation marked by the produc- 
tion of 4nna Lucasta a year ago will be followed up during the current 
season. The unique quality of this play lies in the fact that though 
acted by Negroes, it is not concerned with Negro problems. Anna 
Lucasta’s sorrows and joys are human and universal and their pres- 
entation by the excellent cast that still interprets the play marked 
the complete acceptance of a Negro company on its own merits. The 
very interesting plays with Negro or mixed casts projected for the 
immediate future are, on the other hand, all concerned with the dif- 
ficulties inherent in the relations between the two races. Here the 
theatre is boldly attacking one of the urgent post-war problems and 
helping to build a better understanding between the various elements 
within the nation. The first month of the season brings one of these 
plays, Deep Are the Roots, by Arnaud d’Usseau and James Gow, 
authors of the successful anti-Nazi Tomorrow the World. Elia Kazan 
will direct and Kermit Bloomgarden and George Heller (of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Radio Artists) have formed a new team to produce 
it. The play concerns a Negro soldier and the action takes place in 
the South. Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit will also find its way to the 
stage this winter in a dramatization by the author herself and under 
the auspices of José Ferrer who will direct as well as produce. The 
appearance of Mr. Ferrer in this double capacity is something of an 
event and promises well for a play which, if it catches the poignant 
and forceful quality of the novel, should prove deeply moving in the 
theatre. The Negro Theatre’s own production of Walk Hard, a drama- 
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tization by Abram Hill of Len Zinberg’s novel given last year in its 
little library theatre in Harlem, is Broadway bound. It concerns a 
Negro prizefighter, a role which may be played by Canada Lee and 
will be produced and directed by Gustav Blum. St. Louis Woman is 
another Negro play (written by Arna Bontemps and Countee Cullen) 
which holds promise of good things. It will have songs by Harold 
Arlen and Johnny Mercer; Lemuel Ayers will direct and design — a 
new combination of talents — and Lena Horne will play the lead. 
There are also plans for a revival of The Green Pastures, that minor 
classic of innocence and poetry, which Jean Dalrymple will sponsor 
and Marc Connelly once again direct. 

The fabulous success of Harvey, Brock Pemberton’s production of 
Mary Chase’s whimsey about an invisible rabbit, has encouraged 
many a hard-boiled producer to look with hopeful eyes at scripts he 
would ordinarily have dismissed as sheer nonsense. Mr. Pemberton 
himself evidently does not believe in tempting the gods of fantasy 
too often. Constance O’Hara’s The Magnificent Heel which he plans 
to launch is about a columnist who prefers sensationalism to truth — 
an all too realistic theme. But, encouraged by the enthusiastic welcome 
of his witches and warlocks in Dark of the Moon, the Auld One himself 
is prowling along Broadway, appearing in the schedules of several 
hopeful entrepreneurs. There is Devils Galore, a fantasy by Eugene’ 
Vale and, also slated for later production, Mr. Peebles and Mr. 
Hooker, a dramatization by Edward Paramore of Charles Given’s 
The Devil Takes a Hilltown, in which God as well as the Devil has his 
innings. Alfred de Liagre has this on his desk with the long promised 
Mary Poppins — that not-quite-accountable governess given to levi- 
tation — which the incomparable Beatrice Lillie would do to perfection. 

A good third of the great expectations for the coming season have 
music in their veins — musical comedies, plays with music, ballets, 
revivals, operettas. Much of this will never see production — costs 
are fabulous and a new hazard presents itself in the shortage of 
theatres — yet the offices buzz with plans and the first important open- 
ing of the autumn was Mr. Strauss Goes to Boston, a super-musical 
produced and directed by Felix Brentano which had a warm reception 
in Boston itself and then descended on New York with flags flying. 
The Song of Norway, still flourishing after a year on Broadway with 
its highly romanticized story of Edvard Grieg, has set the pace for a 
whole bevy of musicalized lives of composers. Besides Mr. Strauss 
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(Johann Jr.), Tschaikowsky will have no less than two operettas 
written about him: Song Without Words produced on the coast and 
scheduled to be brought to New York in due course, and The Lonely 
Heart, which the Shuberts and George Brandt are dreaming up. Felix 
Mendelssohn is the hero of On Wings of Song and Chopin, though not 
the subject of Polonaise which is built around the career of Kosciusko, 
is its unconsulted co-composer. Among the hopeful announcements are 
John C. Wilson’s plans for a musical called The Day Before Spring 
and Cheryl Crawford’s intriguing 45 Plus with a book by S. J. Perel- 
man and Al Herschfield, music by Vernon Duke and lyrics by Ogden 
Nash. The action takes place a hundred years from now, though it 
is to be hoped the project will mature more quickly. There will also 
be Carib Song, a West Indian show which Robert Russell Bennett will 
orchestrate and for which Jo Mielziner will do the sets and Motley 
the costumes. Katherine Dunham is its choreographer as well as lead- 
ing dancer and part-producer with George Stanton and Mary Hunter. 
Marc Blitzstein, just back from overseas, may have a score on modern 
Soviet themes which the New Opera Company might produce. 

All along the musical line there are signs and portents. Oliver 
Smith has announced Tragic Ground, a musical version of Erskine 
Caldwell’s novel about a Georgia cracker which Lynn Riggs has 
adapted. The music will be Aaron Copland’s and Agnes de Mille will 
do the choreography. This should be something very different from 
musical comedy —a tragedy to music along new lines. Schuyler 
Watts is directing and co-producing. Mr. Smith will design the set- 
tings. These two are also interested in Undine, Jean Giraudoux’ play 
produced by Louis Jouvet in Paris in 1939, which Mr. Watts has 
adapted, and Mr. Smith by himself has Paul Sartre’s Huis-Clos trans- 
lated by Paul Bowles on his schedule. He is also planning a new musi- 
cal with Paul Feigay, as a sort of runner up to the still blooming On 
the Town. The same authors will write the script, now called There 
She Goes, and Morton Gould will compose the score. 

Among the half-dozen musical revivals promised, two will be 
particularly interesting to admirers of American musical comedy. 
These are Show Boat and The Red Mill. The former, most appro- 
priately, is slated for the Ziegfeld Theatre which it opened in 1927. 
This time it will be under the auspices of its authors, Oscar Hammer- 
stein II and Jerome Kern, who will see to it that the whole revival 
is up to standard. The Red Mill, when it reaches Broadway from Los 
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Angeles where it originates, will transport its audiences to an even 
earlier opening (September 1906) when the Victor Herbert operetta 
with Fred Stone and David Montgomery made its fabulous appear- 
ance. Dorothy Stone will be in the cast and Paula Stone is co-pro- 
ducer with Hunt Stromberg, Jr. 

There is no broad category in which to include some of the most 
promising ventures of the new season. Oscar Serlin has Beggars Are 
Coming to Town in the making, a play by Capt. Ted Reeves which 
Harold Clurman will direct. Elmer Rice and Maxwell Anderson both 
have plays ready. Arnold Sundgaard, one of the younger playwrights, 
will be represented by an unusual script, The Great Campaign, which 
Paul Feigay will produce with music by Paul Bowles and settings by 
Oliver Smith. A number of our best funmakers have comedies on the 
way. George Abbott will offer Clifford Goldsmith’s Mr. Cooper’s Left 
Hand, and John Cecil Holm has a farce for Paula Lawrence which 
Jean Dalrymple hopes to sponsor. Bobby Clark as The Would-Be 
Gentleman may startle Moliére’s ghost but will undoubtedly delight 
the rest of us. 

Here then, is the general shape of things to come. Its most in- 
teresting features are the continued development of the musical 
theatre and the beginnings of a new international exchange. Besides 
the promised appearance of Cornell in Anouilh’s Antigone and the 
Lunts in Rattigan’s O Mistress Mine, there are rumors of other ex- 
changes. Eddie Dowling may present the new Benjamin Britten opera 
Peter Grimes (see September issue), while The Glass Menagerie is 
scheduled for London. Spurred on by the great success of the Old 
Vic revival, the Guild may do Peer Gynt, while the Haymarket’s 
outstanding production of The Duchess of Malfi bids fair to encourage 
an American production of that strange tragedy. The French, Italian, 
Dutch and Belgian theatres are eager for plays from a country that 
has been able to write and produce in comparative ease while their 
own theatres were oppressed with the black blight of occupation and 
American producers are already flying to London and Paris in search 
of treasure. With our leading playwrights, designers, actors and 
actresses back in active production and with younger artists freshly 
released from war service and ready to challenge the status quo, the 
coming season should have a new vigor, even though it does not as 
yet show any indication of developing a new attack on the theatre’s 
age-old problems. 
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ASHLEY DUKES 


AM leaving Britain for Germany at the end of a theatre season that 

has been, with all its drawbacks and difficulties, the best in London 
for a great many years — perhaps the best since the memorable spring 
of 1911 which brought us the Ballets Russes, the Frohman Repertory, 
the first Reinhardt visit and much besides. This present season began 
while the fly-bombs still shook our playhouses during every perform- 
ance, and continued through the rocket period until once more a coast 
was liberated and the new warfare gave way to peace. Partly for these 
transitory reasons, the theatre flourished in our provinces too. Major 
companies were continually touring, as they tour now because stages 
are few and productions many. The actor’s holiday from bombs has 
given place to a perpetual motion ending, as often as not, in the laying 
aside of some interesting piece of work without a London showing. 

It is true that the two repertory companies, at the New Theatre 
and the Haymarket, have given us only classics varied by Shaw, 
Ibsen, Chekhov and Maugham. But they could not do otherwise un- 
der the conditions of tax exemption laid down for them by the Cus- 
toms authorities, who, much more even than CEMA (now become 
the Arts Council of Great Britain), bear the responsibility of meeting 
the marginal cost of good music and drama out of public funds. You 
may ask, what is this marginal cost? It is very simple. Just as our but- 
ter, eggs, bread and meat are sold to us at fixed prices lower than the 
open market rate, and the difference between the cost and the con- 
sumer payment is met by subsidy, so the money necessary to pay 
artists of all kinds on the higher levels of entertainment is found by 
the Treasury and disbursed chiefly in the form of tax remission (by 
His Majesty’s Customs) though also directly in the form of subsidy 
proper (by the Treasury through the Arts Council). We accept this 
state of things as reasonable, which indeed it is. Nobody in Parlia- 
ment would try seriously to get either system abolished, and the 
principle of State aid to music and drama is fully admitted and its fu- 
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THE DUCHESS OF MALFI, Elizabethan drama of blood, terror and per- 
secution, produced as part of last season’s repertory at the Haymarket, 
London, had Peggy Ashcroft as the unhappy Duchess, with John Gielgud 
and Leon Quartermaine (see eiypitie fay: as her vengeful brothers. Leslie 
Banks as Antonio, her husband, and Joy Harvey as Cariola, her attendant, 
are seen here with the Duchess in the set designed by Roger Furse. There is 
talk of a New York production of Webster’s masterpiece this season. 


Cecil Beaton 





‘TMPLAUSIBLE though it may appear, ” Edmond Wilson wrote from Lon- 
‘The Duchess of Malf is probably the most fascinating show 
in fact, one of the best productions that I have ever seen 
Directed by the poet George Rylands it is so 


immensely imaginative and skilful and the acting is at once so dynamic 


don last spring, 
in London 
of anything anywhere. 


and so disciplined that it holds you from beginning to end.’ That final 


moment is shown here when the Duchess faces Bosola (Cecil Trouncer). 
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ture assured. What has been secured in this year’s budget has been a 
more liberal interpretation of the ‘educational’ character of the works 
to be supported; so that now it is possible for many new playwrights 
to look forward to the performance of their plays within the framework 
of State-assisted companies. This was all we had any right to ask. And 
should their new freedom be used with imagination by the repertory 
theatres up and down the country, as it surely will be by many of 
them, the prospect is bright. 

In these two months since the war in Europe ended we have seen 
or heard an important new opera, Peter Grimes, music by Benjamin 
Britten, at Sadler’s Wells now reopened; The Skin of Our Teeth, ad- 
mirably directed by Laurence Olivier and played by Vivien Leigh, 
with Roger Furse’s very striking decor; the company of the Comédie 
Francaise is just concluding its official visit which Lionel Hale (I hope) 
will be able to compare in next month’s article with our own embryo 
repertory for a National Theatre which has been shown us in the 
course of the past year. The Duchess of Malfi in John Gielgud’s pro- 
duction has made a conspicuous hit as a non-Shakespearean classic, 
especially with those of the public who had not supposed such a 
masterpiece to exist. The Wind of Heaven, the new Emlyn Williams 
play which is in for a long run through two seasons, is found by many 
(including Montgomery on leave) ‘a pleasure to sit under’. Lady 
Windermere’s Fan at the Haymarket should promote the vogue for 
Wilde which was created by 4n Ideal Husband; but as these witty 
drawing-room melodramas are disinterred one by one, we are bound 
to realize more than ever the distinction of the writer’s sole classic 
comedy or farce. Terrence Rattigan’s lively While the Sun Shines re- 
mains with us, though his better play written for the Lunts has had 
its run interrupted for their temporary return to America. Facobowsky 
and the Colonel has made good, as in New York. In exchange for the 
French company here, Richard III has just opened in Paris. English 
plays there in translation include T. S. Eliot’s Meurtre dans la Cathé- 
drale (French verse by Jean Fluchére) at the Vieux Colombier and 
Charles Morgan’s Le Fleuve Etincelant (otherwise The Flashing 
Stream), an old-fashioned boulevardian success at the Pigalle. Both 
the New and Haymarket companies have announced their resumption 
in the autumn, after tours in the provinces or abroad. 

We should regard all this with sober satisfaction rather than com- 
placency. Internationally, the theatre is still in the inevitable period 
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of official exchanges; and recently it was not found possible to bring 
Sartre’s Huis-Clos to London with the original French company be- 
cause we could not arrange to send a play of similar character to the 
Vieux Colombier at short notice in return. A season of new plays by 
new dramatic poets is to begin in London before these lines appear. 
But we have no playhouse with the resources or the inclination to 
make any bold experiments in stagecraft such as followed the last 
war in every capital of Europe and in Russia most of all. It may be 
that the expressionists of those days were, in fact, the harbingers of 
the poets; but it is likelier that a great deal of theatrical talent avail- 
able in the early period between the wars has been diverted to the 
screen and may be lost to the stage forever. Very few theatre men are 
thinking, much less consciously planning, outside the conventions and 
the framework of the proscenium playhouse. 

Most of London’s theatres ought to be pulled down with what is 
left of so-called theatreland, a dismal and unworthy region traversed 
by some of the dullest streets of the capital, the Charing Cross Road 
and Shaftesbury Avenue. Scarcely in the most sordid byways of 
Broadway does one find so much frontage crying out for destruction. 
Paris is more fortunate because her playhouses are more widely dis- 
tributed and often more worthily placed. Intelligent architects will 
expect Berlin to get the start of us, as usual; even though her rebuild- 
ing will almost certainly be longer delayed. The start does not consist 
in the word go for building operations, but in the deliberate creation 
of a new city’s amenities. 

Though America is sending us good plays — nothing approaching 
The Skin of Our Teeth has been written on this side in many years — 
it is possible that New York finds less comfort than London in the 
immediate dramatic situation. But New York has always taken the in- 
ternational view, and justly so because the American theatre of this 
century owes as much to European stagecraft as to the European play- 
wright. An acquaintance with the work of both, joined to a native 
faculty and invention, enabled the American stage to make fantastic 
advances in the years between the wars. Now it may seem from a dis- 
tance that Britain with its Arts Council, British Council, art-conscious 
Treasury and prospective National Theatre, is better organized for 
the maintenance of dramatic standards in coming difficult years. But 
we ourselves are too near the Continent to have the international view 
in full perspective or to grasp all its alarming implications; at all 
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events we do not react to them as swiftly as the American writer and 
artist. We know of course that the international horizon is circum- 
scribed today as never before in memory. Over vast areas of Europe 
from the Atlantic to the steppes, the arts have ceased to mean any- 
thing at all. Paris is as much an island in France as Switzerland in the 
world; and the city has something of the unreality of Switzerland 
which is felt by many of its inhabitants. 

Theatres function there, and fine new work will come out of them 
— I would expect the closest possible liaison to develop between the 

ost-war French and American stages. Men like Sartre and Aragon 
(who should have a good play in him somewhere) are likely to be 
quickly appreciated. But all over the rest of Europe the imposing 
structures that called themselves State or city theatres stand in ruin 
or disorder, not always through the trail of warfare that has passed 
over them. What has crashed about them has been chiefly the inter- 
national creative life on which they depended for their own repertory. 
No subsidy of itself can help them to restore their ensembles and their 
standards, nor certainly can a change of ideology help them yet awhile. 
The stage is a figure of something that has vanished from most of this 
Continent. Unless it be the creative hearth which it has been in the 
past, it is a shape and nothing more. In scores of cities where the 
theatre was a rallying-point of cultural life, its gesture is now carried 
on by political or pornographic cabarets alone. 

We cannot think of so huge a material and moral destruction as a 
landmark in the evolution of the stage; it should in fact remind us of 
the dangers of using that word evolution at all. If anything is going to 
happen to the theatre of our time, it is much more in the nature of a 
rebirth; and this rebirth will have to begin with the spectator, who has 
forgotten more about the theatre in five years than his father and 
grandfather learned in a hundred. When building begins again, the 
new dimensions of the playhouse and the relation of proscenium to 
stage and auditorium must reflect an oblivion to the architectural 
forms of the past as much as it will interpret the new aims of drama 
in the present. 

But here we come back to a subject on which I have been writing 
at intervals ever since I became a regular contributor to THEATRE 
ARTS (for the first time a monthly) 21 years ago. Events are hastening 
a movement which was then perhaps an aspiration and is now to be a 
practical necessity. ‘Rebuild’ is the first watchword. 
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Preview in New Guinea 


ELIA KAZAN 


I. Theatre: 


DDIE MORAN wasn’t going with us. He had a bad headache, and his 
bones ached. Some one suggested Eddie might have a touch of 
dengue fever, a fantastic disease that gives you the sensation that all 
your bones are breaking. It developed that he had nothing more exotic 
than a slight touch of flu, but the talk about dengue furnished a 
striking contrast to our ‘cocktails and dinner downtown’ before going 
to the theatre back in New York. We climbed into Captain Lanny 
Ross’ jeep and were off. The sky, for a change, was clear. 

The War Department had sent us here to promote the Soldier 
Show program. With one eye on the fact that a happy soldier is a 
fighting-working soldier and with the other eye on the post-war period 
when restless occupation troops will have nothing but time on their 
hands, the Department was ready to push Soldier Shows. We were 
here to help set up G.I. production units, to size up the problems of 
the field, to recommend a program for the other theatres of war. I had 
thought some about the job at home and on our way over, but I had 
never anticipated the degree of hunger with which the men craved 
entertainment, the eagerness with which they offered to participate in 
programs. If they couldn’t act, they’d bring hammers and saws. The 
theatre can use everybody. All you have to do is scratch around a little 
in each and every detachment and you are sure to turn up with an 
eager young man for every function. One has only to light the match 
— the forest is tinder. 

Of course the shows are almost all variety. The favorite G.I. skits 
and parodies come from their own experiences, and the laughter they 
generate is all-healthy. Gripes, headaches, complaints and resent- 
ments when projected on stage become common property and tend to 
shrink. You might indulge in self pity on your own behalf, but it is un- 
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THE G.I.’s, when left to themselves, seem likely to go in for old ‘mellers’ 
with all the accompanying corn. The Drunkard (above) is the version pre- 
sented by soldiers stationed in Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, when they were 
not busy reconditioning battle-battered B-17 Fortress bombers. They started 
out, according to Sgt. Kenneth King, to entertain themselves and the local 
English people, won the prize for the best soldier show in the Eighth Air 
Force Service Command, and ended up touring the production through 
the ETO. The Flower of Virtue, next page, follows in the same tradition. 
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HE MUST RETURN, top, is a serious play by a soldier about soldiers. 
Written by Capt. “re Maugham, nephew of Somerset Maughan, it was 
produced at the Chanticleer Theatre, London. Below is the more typical 
G.I. show, The Flower of Virtue, an original melodrama designed by Pfe 
Warner W atson for the Shangri- La Opera House in the Aleutians. 
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likely that you will favor thousands of your mates with the same in- 
tensity. In the laughter something potentially dangerous is passed off. 
It’s a simple kind of catharsis, though not, I suppose, what Aristotle 
meant. 

Tonight we were to attend a G.I. Show at the Fifty-first General 
Hospital. Headquarters was situated on top of a hill which com- 
manded a broad and beautiful valley. As we rode down, jeeps and ‘six 
by six’ trucks passed us going up. They were full of soldiers and Wacs, 
soldiers and Red Cross nurses, soldiers and unidentifiable women. In 
one of the Headquarters buildings there was an enlisted men’s dance. 
This was social life in New Guinea. It always came to an abrupt close 
at midnight, when the Wac enlisted personnel had to be in. But now it 
was seven, the evening was young, and the kids were out ‘to have 
themselves a ball’. 

It was growing dark but we were each carrying a little beer, so it 
was pleasant riding that jeep bare-back through the evening that was 
closing in. Someone began to sing, and we joined in. You find you sing 
easily and readily here. And you sing for yourself. You sing to remem- 
ber something or because you miss something, or because you are re- 
minded of something or because you feel just fine. It’s a natural outlet. 
It helps. Lanny Ross has a good big voice, but even he was singing 
to himself. 

Passing through the gate at the Fifty-first we rode up the side of 
a hill, cut through the installations of the Hospital, somehow found 
a rocky half trail, forded a stream and pulled up in the very lobby of 
the Fifty-first’s Theatre: The Medicine Bowl. 

In each area there are many recreation halls and ‘clubs’, but the 
actual theatres are all out of doors, and all built on the side of hills. 
The Medicine Bowl was no exception. It was like the Jungle Bowl, the 
Sugar Bowl and the Iodine Bowl. The men either brought their own 
seats, chairs or boxes, or there were improvised benches. The Medi- 
cine Bowl’s stage is set against a background of great trees, which in 
turn are framed against the mountains of Northern New Guinea. 
Later the trees would be silhouetted against mountains in flashes of 
lightning, but now the sky was clear and the night still and empty. 

Then came the first shock. In the quiet sat hundreds and hundreds 
of men, all in pajamas. There are three thousand beds at the Fifty- 
first General Hospital. Most of them were empty tonight. The men 
were waiting, spread out around the Bowl. Men wait for hours in New 
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Guinea to see a show. Chow is usually at four-thirty. The shows usu- 
ally commence at seven. Except for a small officer’s section, first come 
first seats. But that isn’t why the men come early, and wait. I can’t 
explain it except by saying that they just want to see the show. They 
want to bad. They wait with a quiet intensity. There is very little cut- 
ting up, shouting back and forth or rowdyism. If you want to see the 
original hunger for entertainment, come to New Guinea. 

They sat in little groups of three and four, clumps of the comrade- 
ship the wounded have. These were the men from Leyte and from Lu- 
zon. Some had been there for weeks, forty had come south by plane that 
very morning. Their pajamas were faded from constant rewashing. 
Over their shoulders were Australian blankets, tough and durable. 
The boys in them were the kids from around the block. You kept feel- 
ing that you recognized someone. They did not seem like soldiers. 
Their stance was easy and casual, their smiles shy and fresh, never 
arrogant or domineering. They were the citizen soldiers of a democ- 
racy: tow heads, red heads, Italians, Negroes, Greeks, Irish. The 
mood was congenial, the night soft, all about was harmony. 

Suddenly the two floodlights that, at best, barely illuminated the 
scene, went out and the single spotlight hit the front curtain. Re- 
vealed was a slim dark boy, the Hospital’s Special Services officer. ] 
had talked with him a few days ago. Like the other Special Services 
officers in the Base, he was overburdened with work. In the Army, 
Special Services is under Service of Supply. Entertainment is supplied 
to the men as a commodity along with rations, toothbrushes and 
waterproofing for their shoes. Not really the ideal organization to spur 
the production of more shows. 

It was to be a night of informal entertainment, Lieutenant Braun- 
stein said; in fact he didn’t know himself what wasin store. Whereupon 
he introduced Captain Lanny Ross and ducked. You felt that he had 
done his duty and was only too happy to turn the proceedings over to 
one of those incomprehensible beings who enjoy standing up before 
their fellow men. Lanny Ross, let me hasten to assure his friends back 
home, still has an excellent voice. He has the one first asset: he sings as 
easily as he talks, eats, or walks. There are men like this — Bing 
Crosby is the chief — for whom singing is a natural function of the 
body. Include Lanny... 

He sang and sang as the boys egged him on. Their applause was a 
constant command for more. You wondered how he would ever man- 
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age to get off stage. When he did, you asked yourself: “Now what in 
the world will they do?’ 

Lanny was saying something about an impromptu show. Suddenly 
onto the stage dashed three boys in pajamas; one fell at the foot of the 
mike, the others over him like cards. On their feet they were a strange 
sight. Two of the three were frightened and embarrassed, but enjoying 
it. The third boy was in his element. He was what the boys call ‘a 
character’. Grinning, jittering and bobbing, he finally managed to ask 
Ross if they could take over for a while. They took over. 

What would you expect? What they did was four little skits, each 
of which kidded the hospital, its staff, their wounds. It was wild! 
Only if I were Joyce could I hope to communicate the wild glee, the up- 
roar in their hearts, their joy at being alive still, and the insult they 
paid their wounds. There were many ambulatory cases out front. 
There were the shell-shocked out front. They roared at themselves. 
(I remembered with a start of joy that 97% of the wounded in our 
army recover. All thanks to the New Medicine.) 

And now the evening was off. The rest of the show was common- 
place as to material, but spirited, too, to the point of abandon. As for 
the audience, everything was grist to its mill. I’m sure that many of 
the performers, their heads still ringing with the concussion of that 
applause, decided then and there that they had found their life work. 
There was the local Frank Sinatra (his imitators, by the way, out- 
numbering Crosby’s) who did the same trick of suspiration, the faint- 
making insinuation of voice that stirs the innards of our national 
virginhood. . . . There was a shy boy, with glasses, who sang like 
himself and had barely finished before he had shrunk off stage. There 
was a magician who was really deft, but seemed even nimbler in the 
irregular light. I watched the audience. 

They were so mercurial. As quick as they were to roar irreverent 
laughter, just so ready were they to give in to sentiment. The laughter 
said: ‘We’re not going to take our wounds seriously; hell no. We’re 
not going to brood over them. Don’t pity us. We don’t want your 
sympathy. We don’t want to be treated like heroes either. We’re our- 
selves, the same kids; we’re normal. Don’t forget that!” Then would 
come a sentimental song and sudden rapt attention and the silence 
said: ‘That’s right, talk to me. Talk to me of home and the things 
I miss, the happy times I knew and will know again — IF I don’t get 
it when I go up north again.’ Now they were tender kids, listening, 
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with that look in their eyes that you will remember if you have ever 
watched children sitting before a show. Wonder is the word, or rapture, 
There was more; there was rain; but the show went on. 

There is hell in the bowels of the weather here, but I have heard 
of only one audience completely and quickly dispersed, and it wasn’t 
because of the weather. The occasion was the entrance down the centre 
aisle of a sixteen-foot python. He disappeared under the stage house, 
and the audience reconvened. 

It was really coming down now. Lanny was trying to close the 
show, asking the boys of the band to put a climax on the evening. | 
felt he was asking for help. Half of the audience just wouldn’t go. Asa 
matter of fact, once the band, a hot six-piece combo, was going you 
could see many a boy settle as if for the real business of the evening. 
After the first number they took to calling for their favorites. They 
just had to hear certain numbers before the rain did its work. There 
was some community of taste. Duke Ellington’s ‘Take the A Train’ 
won. Then a piece that was even ‘hotter’. The boys were ‘teeing off’ 
in dead earnest. The only words seemed to be: ‘ You take it.” The au- 
dience shouted back, ‘I got it,’ ‘You take it,’ ‘We got it.’ The band 
was improvising. The brass section was battered, so was the music 
they produced. But always in beat. Each solo was acclaimed. The rain, 
coming down in horizontal slices, began to cut into the stage opening. 
Suddenly the boys brought the number to an abrupt close, someone 
threw a switch and the main lights bumped on. The show was over. In 
the rain the wounded walked back to their beds. 

But that was not all we saw of the audience, or of drama. At the 
Officers’ Club later there was cold Genesee beer. I looked around the 
club room. Someone had a monkey; they were getting it lively on beer. 
In a dark corner, a double date: Wacs. In another, two boys were writ- 
ing. Right next to me, three boys were involved in a serious conversa- 
tion. I leaned over and listened in. They were discussing the features 
of the jet plane. The language was highly technical, the faces new toa 
razor. I had gone through calculus at college — with difficulty, it’s 
true... I read The New York Times, PM, Life, Time, The New 
Yorker, and all the latest books, but these kids made me feel out of it. 
Something had passed me by. Folks, there’s a new generation. 

The one thing these boys want more than anything else is to win 
the war and to go home. They are citizens, not soldiers. Our army is 
beautifully organized, beautifully equipped, and functions with eff- 
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ciency, power and direction. But the men who run it and the men in 
the ranks don’t impress you as professional soldiers, even when they 
most certainly are. The officers on Headquarters hill play volley ball 
each afternoon at five. You have to watch them only five minutes to 
get the indelible impression that here too are kids from around the 
block grown up, and nicely too. 

You begin to wonder whether America, in getting back to its 
pursuit of happiness, won’t run the danger of cancelling out this entire 
experience as a ‘Bad Deal’. Significantly the one thing the boys will 
take home with them is an idealization of the ‘States’. The States 
can’t hope to live up to the picture these boys have in their mind’s eye. 
These twelve million men are potentially the greatest unified body 
of Public Opinion our country has ever known. They could, if brought 
together, insist that an organization be found and made to function 
that would never permit a repetition and intensification of this night- 
mare. 

I was sitting by myself, thinking of these things as I scraped the 
mud off those monuments to indestructibility, the G.I. shoe. It was 
time to go home. At first the road was through the jungle. We sloshed 
along, lurching here and there, over tree roots, till we hit the main 
highway. The jeep seemed pleased, spun up the hill. We drove through 
a cloud and out. And in a moment we were out of the rain. But the 
threat was still there, and later that night the rain picked up and came 
down in sheets almost horizontal, accelerating and accelerating till you 
felt it must soon reach some kind of breaking point, then slowing 
down suddenly as if to gain momentum. I lay in my bed thinking of 
home for the first time since my arrival. Thus I became one with the 
thousands of men over here. And that night I dreamt of home. 


II. Movies: 

Everything Ernie Pyle said about the G.I. was true and genuine, 
humble and right. There really is nothing quite like a G.I. audience. 
Sitting in front of a movie, they are as alive as the screen. By con- 
trast, our movie audiences are recumbent. I have often had the im- 
pression that they were somehow drugged. But overseas, not so. 
Nothing phony slips by unchallenged. 

Their attitude is strictly realistic. In G.I. parlance: no chicken. 
Having lived a lot in a very short time, having seen men in every state 
of emotion, they recognize what is genuine and real, but will not let 
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pass what is postured and spurious. They are especially critical of war 
pictures, knowing more about that subject than the makers. But to 
say that they don’t want war pictures, only girls and jokes, is to under- 
estimate them and deceive ourselves. When an honestly attempted 
picture like Objective Burma is served up, they are not only interested 
but appreciative. I was there. I saw it with an audience of paratroopers. 

So, too, having seen their comrades come and go, get hit, die; 
having known, each one, fear and terror and panic; they resent any 
glamorization of themselves or of the act of war. For each other they 
are not heroes, they are just a mess of fellows drafted to do a dirty 
but necessary job. These men know how things happen. They’ll not 
be kidded. 

Not so long ago it was the popular attitude to leave politics to 
the politicians. A man’s paper was made to open to the sports page, 
then to the funnies. Well, our fellows like the funnies and try to follow 
the games, but since they’ve been making history they want to know 
how they’ve been doing, and how their allies have been doing. Here is 
a story. It may sound a little lurid, but it happened quite simply this 
way at the north Luzon front. At a portable hospital just behind the 
lines and under intermittent machine gun fire, I watched two tired 
army doctors performing an emergency operation. They were working 
on a young southerner whose lower leg had been shattered by small- 
arm fire, digging out the splinters of bone. The boy was under a spinal 
anaesthetic, lying on his stomach, conscious from the waist up. At the 
head of the improvised table a couple of litter bearers were resting. 
One read the Division’s daily news sheet. It was the time of the great 
Russian offensive. He remarked that they were only forty-five miles 
from Berlin. The kid with the shattered leg reared up. ‘What’s the 
date on that?’ he asked. They told him. ‘That’s two days old,’ he said, 
‘they’re only nineteen miles off now.’ The two doctors went on work- 
ing on his leg. 

Alive with a new realism, alert with a new interest, this Citizens’ 
Army will not be kidded about the future. They don’t want any false 
promises about what’s going to happen after the war. They can face a 
tough situation — a whole lot better than we can. 

I left the U. S. A. before the picture I had directed [4 Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn] was shown publicly. I saw it for the first time with an 
audience in Leyte. Conditions were normal: it rained. The screen had 
been raised near an airfield, and the 61’s kept coming in, circling and 
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landing. I was nervous; in a way it was opening night for me. And I 
remember feeling as the titles came on: ‘God, I hope this is some good. 
I just hope it’s some good!’ Their honesty, their realism, their stature 
called for something approximate in return. If it had been a stage 
show, I’d have made a pest of myself and spoken to the cast. But the 
celluloid is unassailable. And I said to myself: ‘Next time you make a 
picture, remember to be good!’ 

It’s an experience everyone who makes pictures or puts on plays 
should have. I felt: what a great trust we who turn the stuff out have 
upon our shoulders. Not only in war, but in the peace to come. We, along 
with the men and women who run the radio, the newspapers, the 
magazines, make the spiritual climate of our country. Too often we 
have followed the law of the least common denominator, only to dis- 
cover too late that we had misjudged and underestimated. And gradu- 
ally we found that we were underestimating not only our audiences, 
but ourselves. Pictures became manufactured entertainment, merely a 
product. In fact, it is the unfortunate tradition of our business to sell 
the audience short. Coming back, I feel that the audience is ahead of 
us. We, the makers of entertainment, are faced with the job. We must 
try, in our field, to be as honest and grown-up as these kids. It is not 
a matter of chance any longer. The fellows who come back will be 
demanding. We’ll have to be good to survive. If we’re not, we'll feel 
our failure where it really hurts: at the box-office. Those boys just 
won’t pay a dollar plus for some of the celluloid I’ve seen. They’re a 
lot tougher, more honest, and a lot more progressive. 

It is encouraging to return and find Tennessee Williams’ fine play, 
The Glass Menagerie, the reigning dramatic hit on Broadway. It’s 
the kind of thing that wise and experienced showmen have always said 
didn’t have a chance. I have often felt that the more experienced 
the showman is, the further behind the audience he is liable to be. 
Let’s stop worrying about how intelligent the audience is. Let’s think 
a little, we who make the stuff, about how good we can be. Because 
it is we who are challenged. We’re behind. We’re on the spot. Every- 
one is worried in Hollywood about the coming recession at the box- 
office. There’s one way to avoid it. That is to make what is in the 
theatres a live experience for the people, not merely a kill-time. All the 
people of this nation have grown some during the war. Twelve million 
men have grown a lot. Some of us may not know it, but we are 
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DRAMA Critic can close shop and leave town for the summer, a 
A theatre magazine can devote its July-to-September pages to 
special subjects, and neither will have forfeited a glance at more than 
a sprinkling of news. But the movie season writes its own rules, and 
the pick of the crop is as likely to be reaped in summer as in winter. So 
while THEATRE ARTS’ drama critic strains an optimist’s eye for proph- 
ecies of the coming season, these pages look back upon news that is 
already written. The scene viewed in retrospect is good. The faithful 
moviegoer has found several agreeable items on the summer bill-of- 
fare, and not the least of their attractions is variety. There were films 
for every taste, ranging all the way from the heroic proportions of 
Story of G. I. Foe to MGM’s frothy musical, Anchors Aweigh. 

If such pictures as these, and the screen versions of John Hersey’s 
A Bell for Adano and Ruth Gordon’s farce-comedy, Over 27, have any- 
thing at all in common, besides an almost sure prospect of success, 
perhaps it is that elusive quality known as ‘heart’. Each film on its 
own particular level of enjoyment speaks directly to the heart of the 
audience. No single element in a film gives it heart: no director, no 
story, no actor alone can imbue it with this warm sense of humanity 
whose presence can make a modest picture great, and whose lack can 
leave the most vaunted film nothing at all. It is the greatest common 
denominator, the greatest, not the lowest; for it has nothing to do with 
levels of intellectual understanding. This is the important fact. If 
more filmmakers only realized it— as the finest ones do — they 
would also realize that they need not devalue the intellectual and 
social content of their works in order to cater to the widest possible 
market. 

The line between heart and sentimentality is finely drawn, and ele- 
ments in the audience may sometimes misjudge the one for the other, 
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PRIDE OF THE MARINES 


With the jungle closing in from all sides, and one imperfect machine gun 
between them and the enemy, three Marines ( (play ed by Dane Clark, Tony 
Caruso and John Garfield) await the advance of the Japanese. After the 
smoke of the action has cleared away sometime later, dead Japs in numbers 
pay final tribute to the Yankees’ machine gun prowess, but one Marine has 
been killed, another wounded, and the third (Al Schmid, played by Garfield) 
blinded for life. Based on the real-life story of Sergeant Schmid, the Warner 
Brothers’ Pride of the Marines is more than half concerned with the blinded 
Marine’s return to an approximation of normal living. Striking out against 
the world with the short, tight jabs of a prizefighter on the defensive, 
Schmid’s painful adjustment ‘becomes a microcosm of all the adjustments 
that must go on in the transition from battle to peace. The film-makers who 
exploit this theme with courage and vigor include Jerry Wald as producer, 
Delmar Daves as director, and Albert Maltz as scriptwriter sharing honors 
with Clark, Garfield, Rosemary DeCamp and Eleanor Parker as leading actors. 
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THE SOUTHERNER 


With its original and evocative title, Hold dutumn in Your Hand, scrapped 
in favor of The Southerner, and with an advertising campaign presumably 
designed to negate whatever values this unusual film can claim, Es Renoir’s 
picture version of the George Sessions Perry book, reviewed in THEATRE 
ARTS last spring, has finally ‘been released. Uneven in its a ceaii values, 
and not always valid in its psychological estimates of the poor southern 
whites (whose basic dignity and love of the land retrieve them from classi- 
fication as poor white trash) this picture is still worth a trip to the theatres 
for its warm human insights, its tender portrayal of a family and their 
home and for Zachary Scott’s stunning portrait of the young southern 
farmer who will not be beaten by nature or scheming neighbors. 
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if the mood is there and the circumstances appropriate. But in the 
long run, and with a wide enough audience to draw an average, the 
distinction comes clear of itself, and the merely sentimental pictures 
soon disappear into obscurity. 

Ernie Pyle had heart, out of all proportion to his frame or to his 
stature as a man of letters. It was this that made Here Is Your War 
something more than merely a battle record, informing and trans- 
figuring the countless details that his industrious pencil recorded as he 
followed the American infantry to war in Africa and Italy. In a few 
paragraphs on the very last page of this volume, Ernie Pyle wrote a 
virtual scenario for the film which has now been faithfully derived 
from his writings, under Lester Cowan’s producing auspices: 

‘It would be wrong to say that war is all grim,’ Pyle suggested; ‘if it were 

the human spirit could not survive two and three and four years of it. . . 

Humor and exuberance still exist. As some soldier once said, the army is 

good for one ridiculous laugh per minute. . . . And I don’t attempt to deny 

that war is vastly exhilarating. The whole tempo of life steps up, both at 
home and on the front. There is an intoxication about battle, and ordinary 
men can sometimes soar clear out of themselves on the wine of danger- 


emotion... . 

‘I haven’t written anything about the “ Big Picture”’ because I don’t know 

anything about it. I only know what we see from our worm’s-eye view, and 
our segment of the picture consists only of tired and dirty soldiers who are 
alive and don’t want to die; of long darkened convoys in the middle of the 
night; of shocked silent men wandering back down the hill from battle; of 
chow lines and atabrine tablets and foxholes and burning tanks and Arabs 
holding up eggs and the rustle of high-flown shells; of jeeps and petrol 
dumps and smelly bedding rolls and C rations and cactus patches and 
blown bridges and dead mules and hospital tents and shirt collars greasy- 
black from months of wearing; and of laughter too, and anger and wine and 
lovely flowers and constant cussing. All these it is composed of; and of 
graves and graves and graves.’ 

Of all this the Story of G. I. Foe is composed, but first and last of 
the soldiers themselves. The cast is largely an unfamiliar one, and there 
is no conspicuous dividing line to mark where the actors begin and the 
combat veterans — who are cast in the extra roles — cease. There is 
not a movie pretty among them — male or female — and even the 
nurse who provides a fleeting and appealing heart interest looks more 
like a nurse than a Hollywood starlet artfully smudged for the occa- 
sion. The most familiar face, besides that of Burgess Meredith who 
plays Ernie Pyle, belongs to Freddie Steele, the ex-fighter whom 
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Preston Sturges pressed into movie service in Hat/ the Conquering 
Hero. As Warnicki, the sergeant who is not so tough as he looks, he 
demonstrates a capacity for far more dramatic impact than was prom- 
ised in the hilarious deadpan of the Sturges film. Robert Mitchum is 
clear-cut and economical in his portrait of the officer whose deeds are 
more articulate than his words. He is the long, lean, silent man of 
power, the cowboy-hero transferred to the warfront without visible 
alteration. The smaller roles — Wally Cassell as Dondaro, Jimmy 
Lloyd, Jack Reilly and Bill Murphy as three privates — are all skil- 
fully and apparently effortlessly drawn. 

William Wellman reinforces the sense that this picture traces its 
origins straight to reality by directing his scenes for the casual, almost 
haphazard air of a documentary. His cutting is masterly. He will spin 
no action out to the bitter end if he can pull it up short. He likes to 
carry the line of a sequence just over the top and then fade it out, 
leaving each member of the audience to finish the scene in his own 
way. No essential information is withheld, but the spectator’s imag- 
ination is constantly prodded into active play. He knows, also, the 
art, which is almost an instinct to skilful men of films, of showing 
events in their reflection upon the people to whom they are happening. 
This technique is frequently useful, but never more so than at the 
outset of the film when, to show the first casualty in a green outfit, 
Wellman focusses his camera not on the body of the fallen man, but on 
the sobered faces of his comrades. 

As Ernie Pyle, Burgess Meredith has hit on precisely the key of 
self-effacement that made it possible for the journalist to move with 
the G.I.’s in and around their battles without seeming intrusive. The 
whole picture is similarly lacking in presumption. There are no mock 
heroics or embarrassing falsities to leave a cotton taste in the mouths 
of those soldiers or civilians who sit it out. And the humor that Ernie 
Pyle found in war has not been overlooked. G. J. Foe is enormously 
funny at times, making generous capital of the American soldiers’ 
proverbial sense of the ridiculous. A generous share of the credit must 
go to the scriptwriters, Leopold Atlas, Guy Endore and Philip Steven- 
son (and, too, to Arthur Miller who handed in the first working script, 
though he gets no credit on the final print). THEATRE arts has already 
saluted them and their film by printing an excerpt from the script in 


the September issue. 
A Bell for Adano is set in Italy, the morning after. The battle is 
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ended, the dust has settled, the people are beginning to take up life as 
close as possible to where they left off. And there to help them is 
Major Joppolo, that personification of the American Common Man-of- 
good-will whom John Hersey first created in his book and Fredric 
March rounded out in his stage personification on Broadway. Actually 
the major is not there to help the Italians, but to see, as the representa- 
tive of the AMG, that the military progress of the war is not inter- 
fered with. But reading his duties more or less freely, he turns his 
efforts more to the former than the latter task, and causes his own 
eventual downfall. Paradoxically enough, the justice of the case is 
clearly against him; but so much does Major Joppolo conform to the 
current democratic ideal, that he has already assumed the proportions 
of a beneficent legend. 

As John Hodiak plays it, the character is something short of great. 
There is obvious sincerity in the playing, but it seems the sincerity of 
a man trying hard to be an actor, rather than that of an actor trying 
hard to paint a full-length portrait of a man. There are some other 
misfortunes in the casting. A few sharply etched bits by such players 
as Marcel Dalio, William Bendix, Henry Morgan and Richard Conte 
are interspersed with a line-up of comic-opera Italians who threaten at 
any moment to burst into strains of Rossini. At that, their accents and 
flamboyant gestures make them seem like rounded portrayals beside 
the paper-doll quality that photography, makeup and acting have 
given Gene Tierney in the role of Tina, the fisherman’s daughter. 

Lamar Trotti and Norman Reilly Raine have gone back to the 
original book for their screenplay, finding there more scenes of action 
than Paul Osborn’s play script provides. They have grasped at the 
comic elements wherever John Hersey supplied them, and injected a 
few of their own. The incident of the indignant general, Joppolo’s 
nemesis, which served Hersey so well as a scathing indictment of mili- 
tarism, has here been glossed over neatly. And in general the picture is 
like the soup to which water has been added for the extra guests: 
eighty million of them, in contrast to the few hundred thousand that 
partook of the Hersey original. Yet there remains a generous flavor of 
the rich human spirit that the author wrote into his novel; and there 
are several high moments, topped by the brutal and compassionate 
account of the death of Tina’s fiancé, reported by Richard Conte in 
sO evocative a manner that the bloody scene spreads out in all its 
violence before the horrified eyes of his listeners. 
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Sidney Buchman’s film adaptation of Over 27 is billed on the screen 
as the ‘New York stage success’. This is modest indeed of Mr. Buch- 
man, for he has made a version that far outstrips the original. Where 
Ruth Gordon had written a flighty farce-comedy with a few distant 
echoes of serious matters, Mr. Buchman, who is listed both as pro- 
ducer and scriptwriter, has packed it with dynamite, while Irene 
Dunne and Alexander Knox as the leading actors have put flesh and 
blood into Miss Gordon’s more or less paste and paper characters. 

This is not to suggest that Miss Gordon’s dramatic horseplay was 
anything short of hilarious, nor that Sidney Buchman has done vio- 
lence to any of the humors of the occasion. Farce travels easily from 
stage to screen. The comic situation, the gag, the pratfall, is no less 
comic in two dimensions than in three. And the film still rollicks with 
laughs and abounds with the business of farce; but something new has 
been added, and it is all to the good. 

The story, in case you have somehow missed seeing one of the 
numerous road-show, little theatre or USO presentations, is still 
about the over-age newspaper editor who enlists in the army as a 
private so that he can go back to work after the war with some knowl- 
edge of what went on in men’s souls while they fought in the world 
conflagration. Having made his way to Officer Training School, he is 
joined by his wife, a highly successful scriptwriter, and together they 
face the struggle of putting a forty-year-old through a school devised 
for men under twenty-one. The reigning question is whether a good 
editor can help the world more by sticking to his editing or by pitching 
into the fray with his fellow men. In the process of exploring the ques- 
tion there is a chance for some trenchant things to be said on the state 
of the world and on man’s responsibility to man. 

Irene Dunne, who can time a line so precisely that no seconds are 
wasted, and who wields a sizable vocabulary in the inflection of her 
voice, plays the spirited and resourceful wife with a generous under- 
tone of warmth and understanding; while Alexander Knox proves 
amply competent to convey the mixed humor and pathos of the be- 
wildered and exhausted intellectual caught in the toils of the army. 
Charles Coburn is on hand, once more in the role of curmudgeon, with 
perhaps a drop more of acid than usual mixed into the brew. Charles 
Vidor has directed and George Kaufman, who performed a similar 
job on the stage version, should have no complaints that his comic 
devices were either ignored or wasted. 
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a) 


GENE KELLY designed and performed the dances in Anchors Aweigh, 
which included one Spanish solo, and duets with such assorted partners 
as Sharon McManus, above, an animated mouse and Frank Sinatra. 









from Images du Cinéma Francais 







KOLLOWING the recent international trend toward marathon films, the 
French have made a three-and-a-half hour leviathan, Les Enfants du 
Paradis, which enjoys a success in Paris commensurate with its length. 
Directed by Marcel Carné in 1944, it is described as a highly romantic 
treatment of a backstage theme. Above, Pierre Brasseur in the film. 
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We are prepared to face a barrage of indignant squeals from the 
Frank Sinatra fans for suggesting that it is Gene Kelly’s dancing that 
makes Anchors Aweigh something more than a piece of agreeable 
fluff. Joe Pasternak, master producer of film musicals, who put 
Deanna Durbin through her earliest and pleasantest paces, has fash- 
joned this one around two sailors and a girl, with Sinatra and Kelly as 
the gobs and Kathryn Grayson to complete the trio. We'll even admit 
that Frank Sinatra has made himself out an ingratiating comic, sings 
his songs prettily, and fits entirely neatly into the pattern laid out for 
him. But Gene Kelly’s dancing transcends the pattern, and confirms 
his position as one of the leading film dancers and choreographers of 
his day. 

The role of choreographer is perhaps the more important of the 
two; for film dance design is still back in the middle ages (which, on 
the motion-picture calendar, falls about in the middle ’30’s); whereas 
talented dancers willing and able to do the shuttle route between 
Broadway and Hollywood are fairly easy to find. Despite the advances 
made by Fred Astaire as the pioneer choreographer of Hollywood 
films, movie dancing still tends to be nothing more than a lavish and 
banal restatement of stage patterns in front of a camera. There is no 
indication that dance can stem at least partly out of the function of the 
camera itself. The skill of the cameramen is notable when it comes to 
following dance action, keeping it always in focus and providing a 
minimum of disturbing movement. In the newer musicals, there is 
even some acknowledgment in an elementary way that the camera can 
supplement dance action with action of its own, as Walt Disney dem- 
onstrated when he set his lenses to hopping in time to the hops of 
Jiminy Cricket in Pinocchio. But besides these modest improvements 
on old techniques, no conspicuous progress is evident. What dance 
brilliance there is comes from individual performances: Marc Platt’s 
radio dance in Tonight and Every Night, the Nicholas Brothers’ 
acrobatics in Stormy Weather, Gene Kelly’s own trio with Rita Hay- 
worth and Phil Silvers in Cover Girl. 

Kelly has turned a fresh eye on the medium. His dance with his 
own shadow in Cover Girl made use of camera trickery (which Fred 
Astaire also turns adeptly to his own account) but made trickery more 
than merely a feat of magic, deriving from it a freedom of action and 
design that broadened the dancer’s scope immeasurably. Now in 
Anchors Aweigh he goes one step further and, in a delightfully devised 
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and beautifully executed dance with an animated mouse, he demon- 
strates what taste and inventiveness can do with a technique that 
Walt Disney developed and put to such unfortunate account only six 
months ago. The progress from Three Caballeros to Anchors Aweigh is 
not merely a measure of time elapsed. It is also an indication of the 
light that an active imagination can always turn on established forms. 


James Agate 


SEWELL STOKES 


O FTEN though I pass James Agate in the street, I have always to 


correct a momentary belief that the bowler-hatted little man 
was one of the late Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s many lovers, by re- 
membering that he is merely the writer who, more than any other in 
England, has kept alive the memory of that great actress. And having 
passed him, I am unable to resist the backward glance that affords me 
the satisfaction a contemporary of Hazlitt’s must have known, who 
passed that famous critic at no great distance from the spot where I 
pass Mr. Agate. To write anything about Agate and not mention 
Bernhardt in the opening sentence would be absurd; Bernhardt is the 
queen-bee in Agate’s bonnet, the actress beside whose performances 
(as remembered by Mr. Agate) the performances of all other actresses 
are judged. Nor is it incongruous to speak of Agate in the same breath 
with Hazlitt, a critic he is always entitled to rub shoulders with, and at 
times even tc slap on the back. 

The trouble with Agate — trouble there has always been, and al- 
ways will be, until he has written his last line of criticism — is that he 
is as angry with the theatre in general, as the theatre in general is 
angry with him. Yet the state of perpetual exasperation in which he 
finds himself is hardly surprising, seeing in what a forlorn state the 
English theatre has allowed itself to get, and the slight effort it makes 
to regain something of its lost prestige. And in these circumstances 
the critic, who for twenty-five years has reported in the pages of the 
London Sunday Times what he saw on the stage the previous week, 
must be forgiven if now and again — indeed, again and again — he 
refers to what he saw on the stage at the close of the previous century. 
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JAMES AGATE 


Only the other week a correspondent wrote to Agate suggesting that, 
given sustained interest, a man should be a more discerning critic at 
the age of sixty-five than he was at the age of twenty-five; but, he went 
on to point out, nature does not permit the man of sixty-five to bring 
his more mature powers of judgment to bear upon a theatrical per- 
formance seen by him forty years previously. We remember a /arge 
room of our childhood days, and continue to regard it as large until 
revisiting it many years later. But we cannot revisit a theatrical 
performance of forty years ago. 

Replying to this correspondent, Agate said, among other things 
very much to the point, that at the age of six he knew exactly how big 
his bedroom was, calculating that it would hold his cot exactly twelve 
times; that at nine he decided Bernhardt ranted in La Tosca, a judg- 
ment in which he was later proved right, because in melodrama she al- 
ways ranted, in classic drama never; and that it was not because he 
had been looking at musical shows for fifty years that the artists of 
today had to use a microphone, failing which they would be inaudible. 
He ended his letter: ‘. . . I have a photographic memory for an ac- 
tor’s expression, tones, gestures, and in my estimate of the great play- 
ers, I pass these memories, these old negatives, through, so to speak, 
the sieve of experience. In other words, I do not measure Irving by 
what I thought of him when I was a youngster (though that turns out 
to have been a just estimate) but by what I think of him now, using 
my “‘negatives” as the basis of judgment. The child is father of the 
man. Meaning that one with the critical bent carries in his earliest 
years an old head on young shoulders, and in his later days a young 
head on old shoulders. Whoso fails to encompass this is never through- 
out his life a critic, but always an emotionalist, or if you prefer it, a 
rhapsodist.’ * 

There can be no doubt that Agate’s interest has always been more 
in players than in plays; and it is the young actor rather than the 
young playwright who in years to come will find both inspiration and 
an education in the many volumes this critic has to his name. What 
an actress does with her voice and her body, even to the use she makes 
of a sigh or the flicker of an eyelid, is so often the theme of an article 
by Agate in which the play itself is entirely lost sight of, or dismissed 
in a couple of lines. In a volume of his called Playgoing, which con- 


*This and later quotations are taken from: First Nights, Playgoing, Alarums and Excur- 
sions, by James Agate. 
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sists of eighty-one pages, he comes out on page sixty-four with the 
following admission: ‘But I must remember that my title is “Play- 
going” and not “Playacting”’, and that after all the play’s the thing 
to catch the conscience of your playgoer, be he dramatic critic or the 
simple fellow who goes to the theatre to rid himself of the Stock 
Exchange.’ After which, to appease his own conscience, the author 
stabs with his pen a few established reputations, and leaves it at 
that. Not that his criticisms of plays are to be disregarded, for their 
brevity does nothing to rob them of the point he very definitely in- 
tends to make. He says, for example, of Shaw: ‘I find it hard to de- 
termine which is the most unseeable of this author’s masterpieces, 
and after long cogitation, and putting Back to Methuselah in a class 
by itself, have decided upon the following: Pygmalion, Getting Married, 
Heartbreak House. The soul of this author’s wit is long-windedness. 
The greatest mind which has occupied itself with the theatre since 
Ibsen, he has no sense of the theatre, but only a dislike of the theatri- 
cal. His plays contain less drama than their prefaces, and you glean 
little from their performance on the stage which you could not have 
garnered in the library. . . . The plays of Barrie make me feel un- 
comfortable: I am either dissolved in tears or a little sick. . . . The 
Galsworthian drama makes me reflect how much better they do these 
things in the police-courts; while those of Mr. Drinkwater suggest 
that the finest thing in the world is to be a prig. . . . The multi- 
plicity of Mr. Noel Coward’s first nights necessitates 4dam Bede as 
corrective bed-book .. .’ 

From time to time — the time of writing included — the word 
goes round that Agate is once more in disgrace; his small figure, 
watched jealously by all who are interested in the theatre — be their 
motives artistic or financial — has been seen to enter the auditorium 
on a firstnight some minutes after the curtain has risen, or to leave it a 
whole act before it has finally fallen. Such behaviour on the part of an 
invited critic is not to be tolerated, and the decision is made that 
in future he will not be invited. But the decision is not for long en- 
forced, because to exclude from a mere handful of critics the only one 
whose opinion is eagerly sought after by the public, is in the long 
run scarcely an advantage. I had, however, considered calling up 
Agate, just for the satisfaction of hearing what, in his own precise, 
rather peevishly delivered words, he had to say on this subject, in 
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his own defence. But this intention I gave up on coming across the 
answer in print. He made it some years ago, but I see no reason why 
he should not stand by it today. Here it is: ‘. . . Then there is the 
absurd contention that we should see every piece through, it being ap- 
parently impossible for the public to realise that in a barrel of bad 
beer the last glass will not be any better than, say, the second; and 
that to a taster of any competence one glass at most will suffice. In 
the case of a really bad play, the critic is sufficiently informed after the 
first act. Bad plays never get any better and you do not lessen the 
tedium by adding to it. I sometimes think that one would write more 
leniently of bad plays if one were not compelled to sit them out. 
Compulsion or no compulsion, I don’t sit them out and never will.’ 

Having come to the end of the above paragraph late on Saturday 
night, June 16, 1945, I put this article away until Monday. On the 
intervening Sunday I took up the Sunday Times to see what had upset 
Agate during the past week, and was no more surprised to read that he 
was once again lamenting the dearth of great actors, than I was to 
find Sarah Bernhardt’s name once more upon the page. Dr. Oliver 
Elton, a once distinguished critic, had died at the age of eighty-four, 
and to show what a fine critic he had been, Agate quoted him on 
Bernhardt, from an article written in 1895. The purpose of the quota- 
tion really was less to throw light on the genius of his favourite actress, 
than to prove what superlative writers the critics of those days were, 
and he ended his article thus: ‘And I invite all vaunters of the present 
moment to ask themselves whether, before the theatre can look again 
for great criticism, it must not first bring back great drama. How 
about the Great Actor? But that is easier said than done. I under- 
stand that in music, while great concertos aie rare, virtuoso pianists 
are ten a penny. In the theatre it is different. Any plodding fellow 
with a smattering of sociology plus uplift can write something that 
passes for a great play. Only God can make a Tree.’ 

But sure as Agate is that God made the late Sir H. Beerbohm Tree, 
he has not yet said as much of Elisabeth Bergner, an actress about 
whose work he is determined to leave himself in doubt until she has 
convinced him, by appearing in more testing parts than she has yet 
done in London, that she is fit to take her place among his chosen. In 
1933, Bergner took London by storm as Gemma in Margaret Ken- 
nedy’s Escape Me Never. Nearly all the critics threw their hats in the 
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air and told the world that at last a really great actress had appeared. 
The Bergner caused them to search madly for out-of-the-way adjec- 
tives with which to praise her hour upon the stage. All she caused 
Agate to do, however, was to sit down and write ‘What is a Great Ac- 
tress?’ — an article of his it is rewarding to study, since in it is con- 
tained the quintessence of Agatism. 

‘Many readers are doubtless saying to themselves’, he writes, 
‘Ha! Agate doesn’t like Bergner. Nothing could be wider from the 
mark. . . . I do not blame Miss Bergner for non-possession of quali- 
ties which, for all I know, may be hers. It is not her fault that her 
present role lacks nine-tenths of all those challenges to sheer acting 
which must be taken up repeatedly and victoriously before any world- 
claim can be made. Let them be so taken up, and let me await the 
event; I am a critic and not a sporting tipster. Jennie Lee broke all 
hearts as Poor Jo; we did not talk of Mrs. Siddons.’ This article of 
Agate’s on what constitutes a great actress is among his most brilliant; 
and therefore difficult to quote from, because, long as it is, one para- 
graph is not less deserving of quotation than another. But I eannot 
resist the following: ‘The passport to immortality demands more than 
a captivating freakishness: it insists upon the beauty that holds Time 
captive. Rachel’s dark intoning, Sarah’s pantherine grace, Réjane’s 
mettle, Duse’s weeping hands, Ellen Terry’s chequered sunshine — 
these abide when lolloping and sprawling shall have gone out of 
fashion. . . . In my hearing Sarah Bernhardt said of one of the 
greatest actresses of our time: “Elle a beaucoup de talent, la petite 
Camp-belle!”’ Shrewd old girl that she was, Sarah came of a school 
where reputations had to be earned not once but many times. . . 
Like Sarcey [referred to earlier in the article] I find myself — comment 
dirais-je? — a trifle uneasy at recent impetuosity in the matter of Miss 
Bergner, whom Sarah, I am persuaded, would not have exalted on the 
strength of a single play of indifferent calibre. Laying my ear to the 
ground in the direction of Pére Lachaise — for in the ashes of great 
players live their wonted fires — I seem to sense rather than hear a 
faint commotion resolving itself into: “Elle a beaucoup de talent, la 
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petite Bergnerre: 
So copiously has Agate written of those great players who walked 


the boards when Victoria was still on the throne, that theatrical his- 
torians of the future, overlooking the actual date of his birth, are 
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likely to count him as one of their contemporaries — a critic writing 
of them, as Shaw did, when they were most of them in their prime. The 
unfortunate thing is that in his own prime Agate has not found a suffi- 
cient number of great actors to immortalize with his pen, though he 
has never failed to do his duty by the material at hand, to fan the 
smallest spark that he thought might one day burst into a flame. And 
any impression of him as a critic so tied to the past that he has no live 
enthusiasm for the present must be an utterly false one, since he is 
always hoping fervently that the miracle may happen any night, in 
any theatre. Speaking on behalf of his profession, he has said: ‘There 
is a popular theory that we get together in the foyer to damn a bad 
play; the truth of the matter is that at a bad play we are too hideously 
bored to foregather. But let an [Edith] Evans enter upon the Restora- 
tion scene and fling open the portals of High Comedy, or let one who is 
a little more than a child unveil the secret places of a Sonya or a Juliet, 
then shall you see in excited conclave those to whom criticism is a 
duty and a religion, and playgoing something more than a diversion’. 

To keep the wolf (a good way) from the door, Agate contributes 
a weekly article on films to one publication, and on books to another; 
and in each instance displays a liveliness of style which is surprising 
when one considers what a drain on his energy sitting through the 
average film, and even skipping the average book, must be. He does 
not now broadcast as often as he did. At one time he made a regular 
habit of it, but he has for the past few years turned himself into a 
prolific diarist, every word of whose journal appears definitely to be 
intended for publication. The idea of producing these autobiographical 
volumes entitled Ego —I forget their number to date — was sug- 
gested to him by the late Arnold Bennett’s Fourna/ls, but the difference 
between the two works seems to be that whereas Bennett wrote with 
the object of showing himself to himself, Agate’s object, more often 
than not, is to show himself to the public. What we are shown is the 
portrait of a man who lives intensely, enjoys himself enormously, has 
a large circle of more or less witty friends and acquaintances, and can 
with truth count himself a cosmopolite — a thing Bennett could not 
do. Wherever Bennett travelled, he remained the shy provincial; but 
few men have a better claim than Agate to call themselves citizens of 
the world. 

Agate’s forthright criticism has made him many friends in the 
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theatre, and a few enemies. It 1s sad to have to count among the latter 
such a distinguished dramatist as Sean O’Casey, most of whose work 
Agate has been only too ready to acclaim, yet whose play Within the 
Gates he could not take at all. In a scathing article headed ‘ Beyond the 
Agates’, he summed the whole thing up thus: ‘This play is obviously 
non-realistic, and therefore one must not put it to a naturalistic test. 
What a pity, then, that Mr. O’Casey should make it so difficult for us 
by making his characters both real and unreal, earthbound and fan- 
tastic. So that his play reads like Alice in Wonderland interleaved with 
Euclid!’ In a no.less scathing review of Agate’s review of his play, 
Mr. O’Casey, under the heading ‘The Cutting of an Agate’, defended 
himself at length, and managed to get off his Irish chest a few of the 
grievances he had for some time nursed against London’s foremost 
dramatic critic. Or so it seemed. He ended his defence, which through- 
out read like an attack: ‘The truth is that, as Mr. Agate himself in the 
title of his review admits, the play Within the Gates is beyond him, and 
— to whisper the fact to the world rather than confine it between four 
walls —I am not a damn bit surprised.’ 

Agate has in his possession an anonymous letter written on cor- 
oneted notepaper to the editor of the Sunday Times. This is the letter: 
‘May I voice the grievance of a number of your readers in my own 
circle? After long months of patience we are getting so overpoweringly 
sick of your dramatic critic’s personal opinions and virulent, aimless 
twaddle, that if you persist in inflicting him upon a long-suffering but 
exasperated public, we shall make a point of giving up reluctantly 
your otherwise delightful and admirable paper. How is it that you can 
pay a man for having the privilege of giving vent to his bile all over 
your sheets, which are sent in this malodorous condition to flavour the 
early cup of tea of self and countess?’ 

A lesser critic might have felt offended by the above expression of 
displeasure. Agate’s observation was: ‘For myself I sympathize with 
the lady who once said to me: “If I was at the play last night, I know 
what it was like. If I was not, why should I care?”’’ 
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THE MUSEUM of Modern Art’s unassuming basement 
theatre gallery came alive this summer with the brightly 
colored and ingeniously contrived designs for ballet and 
drama by Joan Junyer. Activated by a concept of stage 
design that has pushed out the limits of the outdated 
‘painter’s theatre’, Sefior Junyer conceives of his settings 
in three-dimensional terms, serving not only to establish 
locale and atmosphere but to play an active part in the 
events taking place on the stage. Above is a project, in 
painted clay, with the small figures modelled to show how 
the dancers themssbe es, the shadows of their bodies, the 
play of light, can act and react with the scenic investiture. 
To the left is a free standing unit about which a dancer 
(sketched behind) will move, making new and expressive 
patterns. Joan Junyer’s work presents an interesting com- 
ment on Arch Lauterer’s Notes on Stage Design presented 
on the following pages. 
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THE ACTOR is the reason for the stage. The design employed in the mounting of a play, 
whether it be to make a permanent stage or a setting for a specific scene, should have that 
detailed functional relation to dramatic action that our best architecture has to waturai 
action. The design should create a visual world of the play, where cause and effect are 
continuous and expressive. To achieve this it is essential that the permanent elements of 
spatial form (three-dimensional objects and their arrangement in space) be integrated with 
the lighting of these shapes and areas, for only then can the form of the stage become 
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Turandot 





plastic and thereby serve the ever-changing aspects 
of action that make the drama. When this plastic 
stage form is in immediate and constant relation to 
the movement-action of the drama, as performed by 
the actor, it assumes significance as theatre. 





In the simplified diagram of the Electra on the 
opposite page there is shown, by the heavy black 
lines, the dominant pattern of movement-action. The 
principal path for the characters connects the house 
and altar. These two shapes and the space between 
them make up the functional design for the scene. 
By placing this path on a diagonal a greater express- 
iveness is achieved, for it increases the sensation of going up the steps into the house at 


























nh one end, and the final crouching or kneeling of the going down to the altar. The long hori- 
vie zontal lines of the opening at the back echo the lines of the front of the stage and when 
‘a combined with the lights and shadows, as shown in the sketch, give the path for the chorus, 
val a movement-action reinforced by the clouds with their horizontal structure and diagonal 


ith placement. 


an The dominant pattern of movement-action for Turandot (above) shows a theme of paral- 
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lel movement-areas with variations. The upper level 
serves the two-dimensional decorative aspect of the 


F commedia acting of the figures who watch and com- 
4, a ment in pantomime on the lyrical-dramatic action of 
Fas i the principal characters. These, in turn, perform in 


three-dimensional movement on the lower level. 


| | / Namesake (above) is an experiment in dance-drama 
~ ! produced in an assembly room with the audience 

n NA ranged on two sides of the performing area. Phe cen- 
In \\_ | tre of the audience area is shown by the cross in the 
DOU AUAS 7) lower left-hand corner of the diagram. The principal 








path of movement-action is diagonal from this point 
to the elevated corner upstage- right, which provides 
the only entrance to the playing area. The simple back wall of gravestones, ‘phantom 
battlements’, highlighted with the occasional white verticals, makes a formal statement 
of height which joins with the informal black horizontal wall, paralleling the audience on 
the opposite side. The costume colors play as important a part in the plastic drama as 
the lighting. 

Movement-action exists in ev ery production. As Stark Young has said, ‘the actor 
thinks with his entire body’. He not only speaks and ¢e//s of the drama but moves with 
his body and in this showing he decomes the drama. These projects suggest the way in 
which the designer can relate the stage setting to the movements of the actor, both on the 
physical and the aesthetic plane. 
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Toward a National Theatre 
ROBERT PORTERFIELD and ROBERT BREEN 


THE EDITORS present this project evolved by ex-Sgt. Robert Breen and Cpl. Robert Porterfield in 
the hope that it will stimulate constructive thinking and discussion on a subject of urgent importance to 


everyone concerned with the American theatre, either as worker or audience. This scheme for a Public 
Theatre Foundation has its special virtues. It provides for many different kinds of activity in many 





America Leads Materially. Why Not Culturally? 


We have more and better bathtubs, bridges, 
buildings and machinery than any other country in 
the world. It is time for us to match this leadership 
in cultural fields as well. 
| In times of great national emergency, such as war, 
'the theatre and its people are commandeered to 
make tremendous practical contributions. The 
| country has abundance of talent and excellent the- 
'atre, but it does not reach more than 10% of the 
| people. In order that the theatre may continue to 
/make a practical contribution to the general welfare 

during the peace, there must be implementation on 
| a national scale. 
| The governments of at least forty other countries 
have taken active interest in sponsoring legitimate 
| theatre as a heritage of their peoples — all the major 
powers, and many small countries such as Latvia, 
Czechoslovakia, Iceland, Chile, Colombia, Cuba. 
But America has been timid about instituting a 
National Theatre. 





Why Hasn’t the U. S. a National Theatre? 

. Because the basic factors have never been taken 
into full account in efforts to formulate a national 
theatre: 

1. Our country is too large to have a national the- 
atre represented by one ‘shrine’ or building, or even 





places; it emphasizes decentralization; while demanding professional standards it does not in any way 
disturb existing procedures either in the professional or the non-profit theatre, but on the contrary aims to 
enlarge the scope and effectiveness of the best theatre everywhere. Many elements of the plan are suggested 
by the successful functioning of England’s CEMA (Committee for the Encouragement of Music and the 
Arts), which was described in the Fuly 1944 issue of THEATRE ARTS. Methods used in other countries 
for the functioning and financing of their National Theatres have also been discussed in detail in the 
special issues of the magazine: France (Sept. 1937), Sweden (Aug. 1940), the USSR (Sept. 1936). 


ten. Most plans submitted have been patterned 
after European types. 

2. America’s traditional spirit of individual enter- 
prise makes it mandatory that individual initiative 
work out different types of theatre companies to 
meet the needs in diverse sections of the country. 


What Kind of National Theatre Could Serve? 

Decentralizing the professional theatre is the only 
way we can have a truly national theatre: touring 
companies, resident companies, civic centre theatres, 
regional theatres, making available high standard, 
professional theatre to the go% of our people who 
have never had the opportunity of seeing it. 

Any plan to implement the theatre in truly serv- 
ing the country must be as versatile as America it- 
self. Service to the people and to audience desire and 
need constitute the prime requisite. (N. B. America 
mistook its late Federal Theatre for an experiment 
in national theatre. It was not. It was a relief pro- 
gram.) 


How This Plan Meets the Need 

A Theatre Foundation plan meets the need in the 
only way it can be met in this country: by stimulat- 
ing the growth of theatre in many sections, both 
touring and permanently located, through individual 
planning of a high standard. 

After our global experience, after all the G.I. has 
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seen in this and other countries, he is going to de- 
mand more of the better things in the post-war 
world he’s been fighting for — right in his home 
town. This plan was initiated by a committee of sol- 
diers and ex-soldiers who believe it is right and 
proper that efforts be made to insure achievement of 
all the ends for which we fought. We did not fight 
simply to go back to a pre-war status. 

We believe there is a need to facilitate decen- 
tralization of the theatre. We believe that the time 
to put a plan into operation is zow, before the post- 
war slack occurs, and some makeshift plan is quickly 
slapped together for the purpose of employment. 

The American National Theatre and Academy 
received a national charter from the Congress of the 
United States in 1935 (Senate Bill 2642). We pro- 
pose that this federally chartered National Theatre 
be the agency to operate this over-all plan, and that 
a Central Board be set up within the National 
Theatre to administer the funds of the Foundation. 


I 
PLAN FOR A U. S. PUBLIC THEATRE 
FOUNDATION 


What the Foundation Is 

The Public Theatre Foundation is simply a fund 
administered by a Central Board, making loans or 
grants for the purpose of play production on the 
basis of the quality and standard of the material 
submitted, and the demonstrated need of the com- 
munity or territory where the production or pro- 
ductions are to be performed. 


How the Central Board Is Set Up 

The Central Board is to be self-perpetuating. In 
order that it shall not be dominated by political 
forces on the one hand or theatrical cliques on the 
other, it is proposed that, from six different cate- 
gories of theatrical organizations, one member be 
elected by each organization to serve on the Board 
for as long a period as each organization shall de- 
cide for its own member, holding elections yearly or 
at longer intervals. The six members to elect a sev- 
enth member by a majority vote each year. 

The six organizations suggested are: New York 
Critics Circle; National Theatre Conference; Ameri- 
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can National Theatre and Academy; League of Ney 
York Theatres; Critics outside of New York; The, 
rical Unions, as represented on the board of th 
American Theatre Wing. 


Sources of Funds 

Funds may be accepted from any source: indy 
try, individuals, legacies, bequests, humanitariz, 
foundations, town, city, county, state or nation,| 
governments. There is the possibility of funds fron 
special benefit performances, as well as proces 
from companies that have been financed by th 
Public Theatre Foundation. 

Methods: 
1. An extensive nation-wide membership drive fy 
funds. 
2. An intensive campaign for sizable bequests. 
3. Immediate steps to secure allocation of goven. 
ment funds. 


Operation 

In structure and operation the plan closely r. 
sembles England’s CEMA which was instituted in 
1940 by a monetary gift (the interest on eight mil 
lion dollars) from an American (Edward Harkness), 
and has been functioning most satisfactorily since 
1942 with financial support from the British Treas 
ury. We are seeking substantial government finan. 
ing without government control, as is the case wit 
England’s CEMA. There is no constitutional ob- 
stacle to such action by our government. 

The Central Board, within the National Theair 
and Academy, to be immediately empowered to: 
1. Set up a method for selection of an advisory 
council for such representation of theatre organiza 
tions, groups and unions as it shall believe wise an 
necessary. 
2. Engage an administrative staff for the centrl 
office, and enlarge this staff with trained accountants 
and disbursement officers for regional service. 
3. Consider unit proposals and applications f 
funds, either making allocations or rejecting pt 
posals on basis of quality, and so forth, as outline 
in the following sections. 
4. Formulate, initiate and/or operate: 

a) Theatre companies or organizations in thei 
terest of national public service, or to extend the lit 
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of such organizations as USO-Camp Shows, since 
yoluntary public financing will wane as the national 
emergency dwindles. (The actual need for enter- 
tainment of soldiers stationed abroad and in con- 
valescent and rehabilitation centres and camps in 
the U. S. has increased and will continue to do so.) 
b) International touring companies for the pur- 
se of cultural exchange with other nations. 
¢, Devise a method to serve as theatre consultants 
on a national scale, not only for those companies 
associated with the Foundation, but for other com- 
panies and theatre organizations as well. This serv- 
ice is of tremendous importance and should range 
from being ready to recommend directors, plays, 
actors, designers, technicians and business managers 
for companies throughout the country, to being 
ready to recommend methods of raising money 
locally, of selling season subscriptions, of exploita- 
tion and publicity, of booking methods, designs for 
buildings, and so forth. This consultant service will 
grow as information is pooled from companies 
throughout the country, resulting in an exchange of 
patterns found to be successful in different com- 
munities. It should grow to a point of exchanging 
productions, visiting companies, and so forth. 


Who May Apply for Funds 
Individuals, groups, organizations. 
Producing companies or combines. 
Municipal and civic centre theatres. 
Educational institutions. 

States, cities, towns, counties. 


Purposes for which Applications May Be Made 
The general, over-all purpose is to take the very 
best of professional theatre to sections that would 
not ordinarily receive it, at prices which the person 
of average means can afford. 
Specifically: 
1. To institute a producing company in a locality or 
territory where the need for theatre is felt and not 
met. 
2. To enable a producing unit to enlarge its sphere 
of operation by touring, either locally or nationally. 
3. To enable an existing company to raise its stand- 
ards in personnel and play material. 
4 To put an existing company in a position to be- 
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come self-supporting if it needs money to do so. 

5. To produce a play which is deemed to be of high 
calibre and a real contribution, but not likely to 
receive production under ordinary conditions. 

6. To stimulate and assist the assembling of the best 
in the American theatre to tour foreign countries. 
(Variations in size and scope are to be limited only 
by judgment of the Board in accordance with the 
general purposes of the Foundation.) 


Basis of Allocations 

1. The quality and standard of the plays to be 
presented. 

2. The need of the community or territory in which 
they are to be presented. 

3. The soundness of the functioning plan, as sub- 
mitted. 

4. The artistic and business integrity of the per- 
sonnel. 


Arrangements for Allocations 

There will be several categories under which 
financial arrangements may be made, and variations 
within these categories, depending on the judgment 
of the Central Board. The following cover some of 
the methods of financing and return as viewed at 
present: 
1. Completely subsidized groups or tours. This 
would be for the purpose of national service such as 
to hospitals and cantonments at home and abroad, 
and would be in conjunction or cooperation with 
existing organizations (e.g. USO-Camp Shows). 
2. Loans for initiating projects, with the under- 
standing of repayment if possible out of future 
profits. 
3. Allotment for limited guarantee against loss for 
units playing in one community, or for touring units. 
(At the discretion of the Board, arrangements will 
be made for repayment of the amount of the grant 
from receipts in excess of running expenses. A defi- 
nite agreement is to be reached between the Board 
and the recipient of the grant as to the disposition 
of future receipts in excess of running expenses, i.e., 
whether such monies are to be used for purposes of 
expansion on the work of the particular company, or 
partly allocated for the use of other companies.) 
4. There may be cases of indirect sponsorship of 
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companies of high standard by advocating, for in- 
stance, exemption from entertainment tax, should 
such exemption be allowed for companies connected 
with the Foundation. In that case, profits would be 
partially allocated to the Foundation. 


II 
THE ADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN 


Why Now? 

The time has come when practical reconstruction 
and reconversion from war to peace makes some 
form of nationally sponsored theatre inevitable. If 
this kind of theatre plan is put into operation now, 
it can have great meaning for the country as a whole, 
besides preventing the rise of general unemployment 
in the theatre. Whereas if nothing is done now, the 
government will be forced later to set up a program 
based on relief needs and not on theatre values. 


Why This Plan? 


A true and lasting and economically right Na- 
tional Theatre system can be achieved only by tal- 
ent and the high calibre of its work. It cannot have 
any real permanent economic or artistic value when 
it is used as a medium for handing out relief and 
ground in the big governmental mill that handles 
other relief programs — as was the Federal Theatre. 

This proposed Public Theatre Foundation will 
make grants to projects only on the basis of the 
actual organizational idea and the artistic worth of 
material submitted. This method of subsidy in- 
herent in the Public Theatre Foundation obviates 
the main weaknesses and faults sometimes associ- 
ated with government sponsorship of any of the 
arts, and the theatre in particular: 

1. Since each project is autonomous regarding its 
own personnel, and there is no mass employment or 
relief problem, it does not serve to foster mediocrity 
by providing a living for those whose limited talents 
would cause them, unassisted, properly to abandon 
the struggle. 

2. Since members of the Central Board, by the very 
method of their appointment, are people with wide 
interests in the theatre, they will not seek to impose 
personal tastes on groups applying for funds or to 
make them conform to pet techniques — even 
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though there will be a standard below which ,, 
grants will be made. j 
3. Because official government censorship cont, 
does not enter into this picture, there is no dange 
that the theatre will be distorted for propagand; 
use, either for or against the existing administratio, 
4. Since the Public Theatre Foundation is open y 
all who may wish to submit project proposals, jt 
the really democratic way as opposed to the gian 
factory method with over-centralized governmen, 
control. 

5. In that this program is wide open to all, there ca; 
be no justified outcry of ‘unfair competition’ fron 
the established theatre interests. No method cou; 
be more fair or potentially more fruitful artistically 
6. Since this method encourages groups and com. 
munities to work out their own theatre plans t 
meet their particular needs, there is not the dange 
of imposing a pattern of pre-set machinery too bi 
and impersonal to be adapted to particular need 
7. Since this is a system wherein federal capital i 
coupled with private initiative and private capita, 
and whereby there is allowance for the natun 
growth of theatre in regions where theatre is wanted 
and needed — where the contribution of essentially 
American theatre can be made in a very real ani 
natural fashion — a system whereby the individual 
unit has a chance of becoming self-sustaining if it 
productions meet with the public’s approval; fo 
these reasons there will be little or no foisting of: 
theatre upon a community, whether it is wanted or 
not, no hatching up of a huge program in a bi 
metropolis to ‘do good’ for the country with mas 
production. 


The arguments for a national theatre foundation 
are well known. It is not necessary to list them int 
social document dedicated to the cause. No need t 
recite cultural and educational benefits, or the cor- 
sequent enrichment of our national heritage. Thes 
and many other advantages grow in proportion t 
the success of the plan’s operation. 

Since the needs and desires of audiences creat! 
theatre, only when the theatre reaches the greatt 
portion of that large percentage of America herett 
fore denied its share, shall we have a Nation 
Theatre in the true American sense. 
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FROM Catholic University in Washington, D. C. came Sing Out, Sweet 
Land, written and directed by Walter Kerr, with settings and lighting Py 
Ralph Brown. The Theatre Guild went to look, liked what it saw, anc 
brought the show to Broadway. This type of exchange between the profes- 
sient and the educational theatre, already begun here and elsewhere, should 
prove useful to both, and encourage that decentralization which is essential 
to such a national theatre plan as the one presented in these pages. 


Jordan Stud 





ONE of the first non-professional productions of Wilder’s hit, The Skin of 
Our Teeth, was done by the Kalamazoo Civic Players, Michigan. Top, is Act 
III as designed and directed by Sidney Spayde. Below, is their version of 
The Corn Is Green, also staged by Mr. Spayde, designed by J. C. Webster. 
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THE FERVENT GROUP 


The Fervent Years— The Story of 
the Group Theatre and the Thirties, 
by Harold Clurman. Alfred Knopf: 


50. 
NE oF the Group actors once re- 
O marked that he planned some 
day to write a book entitled The Group 
Theatre: The Man and His Works. 
The shaft was aimed at Harold Clur- 
man, founder, with Cheryl Crawford 
and Lee Strasberg, of that lively insti- 
tution which contributed some im- 
portant elements to the American 
scene during the Thirties. Harold 
Clurman has saved Art Smith the 
trouble of writing that book. His The 
Fervent Years is a lively narrative of 
the Group Theatre in which the Man 
and his Works figure centre stage. 
Since Mr. Clurman, the man in ques- 
tion, has a fluent pen, an eager and in- 
quiring mind and no hesitation at all 
in discussing either his own or his 
friends’ failings wherever they affect 
the Group’s progress, the result is 
illuminating. As Mr. Clurman points 
out, ‘The follies, absurdities, confu- 
sion, cleverness or failure of our Group 
are far less important than what 
brought its people together, made 
them struggle and kept them on their 
hectic course for ten years.’ 
His book is an effort to throw light 
on the forces in the theatre and in the 
surrounding social and economic cli- 
mate of the Thirties that drew this 
wildly assorted collection of actors, 
directors, writers and eager aspirants 
into a vociferous effort to create a 
unity in which they could work and 





through which they might also live. 
“Is that so much to ask?’ says Mr. 
Clurman: ‘It was merely everything.’ 
In the end, the director himself came 
to the reluctant conclusion that ‘there 
was no ground for a Group Theatre in 
New York; there never had been. 
There was the material, the need, the 
value, the chance; all this had been 
amply proved. We had done the im- 
possible. Yet, at the zenith of our 
efforts we were as far from being a 
truly established, rooted organization 
as we had been as unknown beginners 
in 1928.’ 

Why this was so Mr. Clurman re- 
veals both directly and indirectly. The 
financial hazards, the fact that it 
seemed impossible to break down the 
Broadway technique of backing single 
shows, the gamble that each script 
presents when handled as a separate 
entity, the infiltration of Broadway 
standards and points of view even 
among those who joined the Group as 
a gesture of revolt against those stand- 
ards, all this is analysed in its proper 
relation to the mood of the period. 
The Group was deeply affected by the 
events of the Thirties — the depression 
and its aftermath, the struggle against 
fascism in Europe with its ominous 
overtones of coming war. Along with 
the external problems that faced its 
effort to found a permanent theatre, 
were the intangibles involved in the 
interplay of high-powered, complex, 
not to say neurotic, personalities all 
involved in an experiment which, per- 
haps unfortunately, called for a shar- 
ing of living as well as working hours. 

But in spite of all the hazards, 


financial and psychological, which be- 
set the Group’s career, its record is 
essentially a success story. The im- 
portance of its contribution to the 
American scene can best be summa- 
rized by a brief catalogue of its more 
familiar productions: The House of 
Connelly, Paul Green’s study of a 
southern family in its decadence, was 
the Group’s fi -t play, prepared after 
asummer of it. .3ive work and acted 
with such intensity and fervor that it 
received instant applause; Night Over 
Taos, by Maxwell Anderson, which 
launched Franchot Tone with the 
Group; Men in White, by Sidney 
Kingsley, which was an all around hit 
and excellently suited to the Group’s 
methods, as were the plays of the 
Group’s own Clifford Odets. ‘With the 
production of the first four Odets 
plays (Waiting for Lefty, Till the Day I 
Die, Awake and Sing, Paradise Lost) 
the Group had proved its basic the- 
atrical tenets: the values of a perma- 
nent company, the differences be- 
tween the results of pick-up companies 
and those of a troupe integrated by a 
common ideal and technique, the in- 
fluence such an organization could 
have on creative writing.’ Later Group 
productions included Odets’ Golden 
Boy and Rocket to the Moon, Irwin 
Shaw’s The Gentle People, Robert 
Ardrey’s Thunder Rock, and Paul 
Green’s Fohnny Fohnson. 

The points that the Group’s exist- 
ence proved were well worth making 
in a theatre that is rapidly disinte- 
grating through lack of the thing the 
Group sought so passionately to 
achieve — ‘continuity’. The reasons 
for its failures are as important as the 
elements of its success, and Mr. Clur- 
man’s book should be read both as a 
warning and as a stimulant — a warn- 
ing against the over-fervency of these 
fervent years, a stimulant for every- 
one with the courage and vision to 
attack the impossible. As the theatre 
emerges from the war it will only be 
saved from succumbing completely to 
the dry-rot of show business by the 
formation not only in New York — or 
perhaps last of all in New York — of 
groups who will devote themselves 
with equal ardor and a little more for- 
bearance and wisdom to the arduous 
task of creating real theatre. 
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LOW ROYALTY PLAYS 


FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 
Plays of tested audience reaction— 
easy and inexpensive to produce — 
in manuscript form. 

@ Write for information @ 
PLAY BUREAU 


Pasadena Playhouse Association 
33 South El Molino Ave., Pasadena I, Calif. 














THE USE 
OF THE DRAMA 


Harley 
Granville - 


At your bookstore, $1.50 
PRINCETON 


UNIVERSITY PRESS. Princeton, N. J. 














THEATRE WORLD 


Watch for 
THEATRE WORLD 


Edited by DANIEL BLUM 
eee 
A pictorial and statistical year-book 
of the 1944-45 Broadway season 


On sale at leading bookstores 
or by mail 
$1.50 
e 


For information write 


Norman Macnona np, Associate Edstor 


THEATRE WORLD 
105 W. 43 St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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| WOOLLCOTT LEGEND 


| A. Woollcott, His Life and His 
World, by Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
Reynal and Hitchcock: $3.50. 
ae WOOLLCOTT succeeded 
| so admirably in his life-long oc- 
cupation of making a public figure of 
himself, that it is not surprising he 
should be pursued by legend makers 
—and breakers. After his death he 
was greeted with the usual showers of 
| praise. Last year, his friends, believing 
| him to be his own best showman, 
| published a collection of his letters. 
| Now, Samuel Hopkins Adams at- 
tempts an impartial biography of a 
man whose chief distinction seems to 
have been to elicit violent reactions, 
| either of affection or dislike, admira- 
| tion or scorn. Mr. Adams’ sources are 
all first hand. Older than Woollcott, 
he knew him in college and, though 
never one of the Woollcott coterie, 
followed his career throughout. He 
also knew, and has talked with, most 
'of Woollcott’s army of friends and 
/enemies. The figure that emerges 
from his pages still remains fabulous, 
but becomes understandable in psy- 
chological terms. The Victorian senti- 
mentalist and the ‘Gila monster’ 
(as his confréres on The New Yorker 
staff dubbed him), who made insult a 
fine art and indulged in violent hys- 
teria as a pastime, were facets of a 
personality that suffered from a pro- 
found maladjustment. In the sphere 
of his creative output that maladjust- 
ment took the form of dissatisfaction 
with his own abilities. He would 
have liked to be a creative writer; he 
found himself, in his own words, a 
‘chronic winner of second prizes’. 
His discontent drove him from jour- 
nalism to dramatic criticism, from 
dramatic criticism to feature writing, 
from there to the radio where all the 
material of a lifetime of enthusiasms 
could be poured out to a million ears. 
Woollcott’s faults and violences are 














easily listed; it is more interesting 
here to note the skill with which he 
mined the thin vein of ore that was 
his particular and remarkable talent. 
He worked unceasingly at developing 
his gift as raconteur, enthusiast and 
‘salesman’ of plays, actors, books, 
people, ideas. As Edith Isaacs said in 


her appraisal of Woollcott (THEan, 
ARTS, May 1942): ‘It seems quite gs 
to say that he holds the palm unchal 
lenged as the best story-teller amp» 
dramatic critics.” Mr. Adams Sustain 
Mrs. Isaacs’ general thesis: ‘It woul 
be difficult today to trace in stag 
presentations or stage methods ay 
influence exerted by Woollcott’s wr, 
ings. He was a temporary correctiy. 
at times a salutary purge. But ki 
critiques did not strike down jn, 
fundamentals.’ 

Woollcott as The Town Crier hy 
an enormously enlarged field of action, 
He began ineffectively enough but, 
in his writing style, he concentrate} 
on improving his technique. M 
Adams describes the process: ‘He x 
about devoting himself to his ney 
occupation with the fervor and » 
siduity which a violin virtuoso accord 
his scales. He studied it from ever 
angle. He adapted his mode of speech 
to it. When one of his earlier effort 
was recorded and played back to hin 
by the studio, he distressfully & 
clared, “I never heard such a disgus. 
ing old croak in my life,” and arrange 
for a series of lessons in voice produ. 
tion. “Broadcasting”, he said, “com. 
pletely enthralls me.”’ This wa 
Woollcott the craftsman, a role he 
kept from the public eye as assidv- 
ously as possible. He preferred to 
project the figure of fun, inflated 
loud-mouthed, wise-cracking, ruthles 
and sentimental which, his ‘friends’ 
George Kaufman and Moss Hat, 
pilloried in The Man Who Came ti 
Dinner. That Woollcott would, in th 
last analysis, rather be whipped tha 
not noticed is proved by the fact that 
he himself played the part of th 
despicable Sheridan Whiteside to hs 
own immense satisfaction — and hi 
ultimate undoing, for he fell seriously 
ill during the tour of the coast com- 
pany in which he played. 

The monstrous personality he fabr- 
cated with such care lives on. Thos 
who knew and loved him resent tt 
surely unreasonably since Woollcot 
was at such pains to make and sell # 
vast price this counterfeit present 
ment of himself. Dorothy Parker, 
viewing with disapproval Mr. Adams 
book, expresses the pain that thi 
permanent recording of many Wool 
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WMIOCE Linda presents 


two, new, exciting collectors’ items: 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN AND 
BALLET — A unique collection of Andersen's 
writings relating to the Romantic Ballet, with 
designs and scenario for an original Andersen 
ballet by Joseph Cornell. Single copy 25¢ 


BALLET IN BRITAIN, 1934-1944 — A 
résumé, with the repertories of the three major 
English companies during this period. Com- 
pletely illustrated. By Arnold Haskell. 

Single copy 25¢ 


Subscribe now and get both these issues, plus 
future articles by Martha Graham, Walter Tos- 
canini, Carl Van Vechten, John Martin, etc. 


DANCE INDEX is $2.50 a year 
130 West 56 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

















WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire. 
Please write us stating “Wants.” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 


New Yorx 11, N. Y. 


Station O, Box 22 


















The Psychological Mystery-Play of the Year 


"THE VISITOR” 


By KENNETH WHITE 


Brilliantly produced this past season on 
Broadway by Herman Shumlin, and now 
available everywhere to non-professionals. 


The New York Critics: 


“A psychological mystery that keeps you 
wondering and that provides a surprise 
ending which I, for one, did not foresee.” — 
— Kronenberger, N. Y. Newspaper 


“THE VISITOR most certainly rang the 
bell... . It has suspense, humor, tragedy 
...I like it.” — Robert Garland, N. Y. 
Journal-American. 

“Anyone who goes about telling innocent 
playgoers how THE VISITOR ends ought 
to be given a nice whiskey and soda laced 
with strychnine.” — Wilella Waldorf, N. Y. 
Post. 

Based upon the novel by Carl Randeau 
and Leane Zugsmith; 5 m, 3 w. 1 interior 
set. Royalty quoted on application. 


Price, 75¢ Per Copy 
The Finest Plays Are Published by 


THE DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


59 E Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, lll 
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cottian foibles causes his friends, and 
voices the highest praise that one 
human being can give another: ‘To 
me, as to how many others, he was as 
close to essential as one friend can be 
to another, and even now that he is 
more than two years dead I am bit- 
terly angry that I must write “the 
late” before his name.’ 


4 Masque of Reason, by Robert 
Frost. Henry Holt: $2. 
_- FROST in his seventieth 

year has amused himself and his 
many followers by writing a poem in 
the form of a masque, which deals 
playfully with some of the more 
baffling enigmas of existence. On a 
desert isle outside of Time and in the 
middle of Eternity, Job and his wife 
and the Lord discuss the famous epi- 
sode in which they were involved and 
which has provided the world with a 
symbol, if not with an explanation. 
The dialogue runs along gaily, a little 
cynically, with some highly quotable 
passages, as when God says to Job: 

I’ve had you on my mind a thousand 

years 
To thank you someday for the way 
you helped me 
Establish once for all the principle 
There’s no connection man can rea- 


son out 
Between his just deserts and what he 


gets. 


Or this, a little later, when Job asks 
God for a reason for his tortures, and 
is met with hesitations and evasions. 
Job says: 
The chances are when there’s so 
much pretense 
Of metaphysical profundity 
The obscurity’s a fraud to cover 
nothing. 
Oh, we know well enough to go ahead 
with. 
I mean we seem to know enough to 
act on. 


The Devil, rather etiolated by neglect, 
flits in for a moment; Job’s wife 
photographs the group, and Mr. Frost 
smilingly drops his dramatis personae 
into the limbo from which they came. 


CATALOGUES 


Sse catalogues from here and 
there provide some interesting 





DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


THEATRICAL DANCING IN AMERICA 
The Development of the Ballet from 1900 
Winthrop Palmer 

AMATEUR THEATRE HANDBOOK 
Guide to Successful Play Production 
Eugene C, Davis 

OBOLER OMNIBUS 
Radio Plays and Personalities 

rch Oboler 

UNDERSTANDING DRAMA 
Brooks and Heilman 

THE BRIDGE 
A poetic drama based on realistic issues 
Stanley Burnshaw 2.25 

TWILIGHT BAR 
Arthur Koestler 

THE USE OF THE DRAMA 
Lectures delivered at Princeton Univ. in 1944 
Harley Granville-Barker 1.5 


$3.00 
3.00 


2.50 
2.25 


2.00 





«++ from ENGLAND... 
HOW TO BECOME A COMEDIAN 


Lupino Lane 2.50 
THE ASSASSIN Peter Yates 2.25 
Poetic Drama dealing with the 
assassination of Lincoln 


THE OLD FOOLISHNESS 


Paul Vincent Carroll 1.25 
LIVING ROOM Esther McCracken 1 25 
each .75 


KISS AND TELL PERFECT MARRIAGE 
ARRIET 


48 West 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. 





























reading for theatre lovers. R. Row- 


OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Little Theatres 


CLAUDIA 
UNCLE HARRY 
THREE’S A FAMILY 
MRS. JANUARY AND MR. EX 
WHILE THE SUN SHINES 
HOPE FOR THE BEST 
COMMON GROUND 
THE DEEP MRS. SYKES 
LADY IN DANGER 
CRY HAVOC 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
JANIE © SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE « LISTEN, PROFESSORI 
DOCTORS DISAGREE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
VICKIE @ PAPA IS ALL 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Where Available 


HARRIET © ANGEL STREET 
BLITHE SPIRIT 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 


When Available 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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THEATRE CRAFT 
BOOKS 


An Actor Prepares 
by ConsTANTIN STANISLAVSKI 


The famous director explains his 
methods in a series of “lessons” 
which any actor or student may 
follow with assured benefits. $2.50 


Acting 
The First Six Lessons 
by Ricnarp BoLesLAvskKY 


Essays in dialogue form on the art 
of acting. Delightful reading. Au- 
thoritative. (7th printing.) $1.50 





Stages of the World 
THEATRE ARTS PRINTS, SERIES IV 


One hundred halftone a 
tions (page size, 844” x 11”) of 
theatres, stage designs and scenes 
of important productions from the 
Theatre of Dionysus to “Lady in 
the Dark.” For the use of teach- 
ers, students and theatre lovers; 
to illustrate the history and tech- 
niques of the drama. 


Published in 2 forms: 
1. A Bound Book 


2. For Notebooks and Mounting, 2 
envelopes, 50 plates in each, each 
envelope 60¢, complete. .... $1.00 





Arehitecture for the 
New Theatre 
edited by E. J. R. Isaacs 


Projects by Norman Bel Geddes, 
Lee Simonson, William Lescaze 
and others. Illustrated. Full- 
mounted Paper Cover. $1.50 


A Method of Lighting 
the Stage 
by StantEy McCanpb.ess 


How to make effective use of light 
in the theatre; an authoritative 
handbook for artist and techni- 
cian. Revised. $1.50 


e 
Order from your bookseller, or from 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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land Dearden of Jenkintown, Penn- 
sylvania, who specializes in books on 
the theatre, has a new catalogue with 
500 offerings, beginning with James 
Agate’s essay on playgoing and ending 
with Carl Mantzius’ important His- 
tory of Theatrical Art in Ancient and 
Modern Times, and with a wealth of 
good things in between. . . . A shop 
for rare theatre books is a novelty in 
America, but Ifan Kyrle Fletcher 
in Monmouthshire, England is al- 
ready putting his imprint on a 75th 
catalogue of theatre books, manu- 
scripts, letters and playbills. From the 
British Isles, too, with the compli- 
ments of the British Film Institute, 
comes an index to the films of Charles 
Chaplin by Theodore Huff that will 
be required reading for film lovers and 
others. 

Two catalogues that command at- 
tention come from Mexico. One pre- 
sents the second exhibition of the So- 
ciety of Modern Art in Mexico City 
early this year (Mascaras Mexi- 
canas, Sociedad de Arte Moderno, 
2° Exposicion, 1945). It is devoted 
to Mexican masks of all periods, and 
besides its 80 illustrations (some in 
color) it contains valuable articles on 
the history, the forms and the func- 
tions of masks by some of the Mexican 
scholars whose names are familiar to 
us: Alfonso Caso, Salvador Toscano, 
Adolfo Best-Maugard and Miguel 
Covarrubias. 

Miguel Covarrubias appears also in 
the second of these important cata- 
logues as the editor, with Daniel F. 
Rubin de la Borbolla. The exhibition, 
celebrated in the second book and just 
closing in Mexico after a highly suc- 
cessful showing, is called ‘The Primi- 
tive Arts of North America’ (El Arte 
Indigena de Norte America. In- 
stituto Nacional de Antropologia 
e Historia, 1945) and covers the 
whole field of early sculpture, paint- 
ing, basket weaving, jewelry, pottery, 
etc. The illustrations, collected with 
the unusually gracious cooperation 
of museums from Canada to Mexico, 
are both beautiful and revealing. 
Moreover they are preceded by ‘in- 
troductions by René d’Harnoncourt 
and Covarrubias that are worth close 
study. There is also a valuable bib- 
liography. 

















A Special 


CLASS 
SUBSCRIPTION 
RATE 


to 


THEATRE 
ARTS 


IN GROUPS OF EIGHT 
OR MORE e — $2.50 


(Regularly $3.50) 


Valuable as a text and supple. 
mentary reading for Universities, 
Dramatic Groups, Colleges, Study 
Clubs, High Schools, Theatre 
Workshops. Instructive to every 
student planning a career as actor, 
playwright or technician. 


With a class subscription a free 
Teacher’s Chart is sent to teachers 
each month, a day in advance of 
the magazine. It is designed to 
provide a survey of features in 
each issue of Theatre Arts adapt- 
able to class work and study. 


Write for free sample 
Teacher’s Chart 


THEATRE ARTS, Ine 


130 West 56th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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